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North Dakota Comes into Its Own 


By Lio A, Boran 


With [Mlustrations by National Geographic Phatagrapher J, Baylor Roberts 


Macagine reaches Society members, 

hundreds of combines are sweeping 
across the golden fields of North Daketa, har- 
vesting one-tenth of the Nation’s wheat crop 
(pages 292 anid 293), 

North Dakota produces more wheat thin 
any other Stave except Kansas. In hard ree! 
spring wheat and durum, source of macaroni 
and spaghetti, it ranks first. Tt led the country. 
in flax in 1950, vied for top honors in barley 
and rye, and stands high In production of 
potatoes. sugar beets, unq| hay. 

Under its western grasslands lie 600 billion 
tons of lignite coal, and last April high-erade 
oll was struck in a flowing well at Tioga, 
between Minot unel Williston (map, pages 
286-7). 


People Haye Spirit of “Never-say-die” 


x this issue of the National Grockarnic 


Rich, deep soil and vast natural resources 
op the eve of development are tremendous 
assets, but (he greatest wealth of North Da- 
kota is in the “never-say-die’” spirit of its pen= 
ple. In spite of blizzards, floods, drought, dust 
Storms, grasshoppers, and all manner of dev- 
astuting plant diseases, they have clung to 
their faith in the nnd. That faith has been 
justified by ten successive crops which have 
brought them from near-bhankruptcy in the 
1930's to such proeperiiy that the gross income 
from the average farm in 1950 was $9,000. 

No Jonger is agriculture in North Dakota 
the desperate gamble it was when the anly 
Crop was wheat, the unpredictable. Diversi- 
fied farming, crop rotation, summer fallowing, 
irrigation, airplane sprayine of fields to kill 
grasshoppers and to destroy weeds, and de- 
velopment of drowght- and disease-resistant 


varieties of grain have removed some of the- 


hazards, Undoubtetlly there will still be bad 
years when acre ylelds will be curtatled. but 
even the most adverse conditions will hardly 
cuuise complete failure as in the past, 

North Dakota is no place for the timid or 
the weak: its winters are too rigorous, its 
summers often too hot and dry. “Vo the caur- 
ageous and hardy, however, it is truly a land 
of opportunity. 

When I attived in Bismarck in mid-April 
this year, te begin my Lust survey of the State. 
the fapital city was crowded with nilmen 
Courteous Frank Hayes, manager of the Pat- 
tersoa Hotel, who came to my rescue with a 
comfortable room, told me thal, speculators 
fron outside the State were ehaying whole 
floors in the hotels. 

“T's even worse in Minot,” he said, “They 
swarmed in the minute the news of the oll 
strikte leaked out. I hear they are paving from 
$5.to $10 an acre for leases-on farms many 
miles away from the Vina well, 

“There is no doubt that the ail is there, but 
whetbor it's near enough the surface to make 
drilling profitable is a question. ‘he first well, 
already 11,000 feet deep, has cost $400,000, 
The flow is 400 to 600 barrels a day,” 

Before | left North Dakota, the Tioga. well 
had been capped, and the drillers announced 
they would deepen it to 14,000 feet. 

Skyseraper Capital a Bargain 

The 19-story capitol, tallest building in 
North Dakota, dominates the scene in Bis- 
marck (page 291). Towering above a hill ta 
the north of the town, it can be seen for many 
miles across the rolling prairie, The little 
city, with a population of less than 20,000, is 
built on bluffs above the Missouri River. Its 
streets are brogd, its buildings low, In stich 
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om the Fort Berthold Reservation on the Little 
Missouri (pages 310-11 and 317). Near 
Rolla, close to the Canadian border, is the 
Turtle Mountain Reservation, The Fort 
Totten Reservation is south of Devils Lake; 
the Standing Rock Reservation, where, near 
Fort Yates, the famous Indian chief Sitting 
Bull is buried, is the home of Sioux trilesmen. 

The Mandans and their farmer allies built 
houses of logs covered with earth, A full-size 
model of one of these early dwellings has been 
erected on the Capitol Building grounds, 

“During the worst winter of the depression," 
said Mr, Reid, “rellef agencies sent food to 
the Indians at Fort Berthold. There were 
potatoes from Maine—enals to Neweastle’ in 
this potate-growing State—and grapefruit 
from Florida, Of course the Indians, some of 
whotn speak only a few words of English, had 
fo iden what the efruit were; but they 
would shoulder bushel bags of them ane stride 
off for home in 30°-below-zero weather. 
Doubtless the grapefruit were frozen solid be- 
fire the Indians had eartied them half a mile” 

The Mandans, Hidatsa, ant) Arikaras ac- 
tually raised corn on their northery fares. Tt 
was small and short-eared, but jt matured in 
the brief growing season. Painstakingly, ex- 
perts at the North Daketa Agricultural College 
have crossed that finty Indian corm with 
larger and better varieties to produce strains 
that can be grown profitably throughout most 
of North Dakota. 

Bismarck had turbulent beginnings asa part 
of call for steambuats carrying freight and 
passengers up the Missouri to Fort Benton, 
Montana, in the sixties. Tt was known simply 
as The Crossing when the Northern Pacific, 
first raileand in North Dakota, reached the 
Missouri River in 1873. Rails had been laid 
to Fargy in 1872, and transportation from 
there to tht camp which became Bismarck 
had been by wagon trains. 


The Bismarek Tribune Told the World 
of Custer 


Lt, Col. George A. Custer and his 7th 
Cavalry were bivauncked at Fart Abraham 
Lincoln, which included old Fort McKeen 
(page 316), across the Missouri from Bismarck 
in 1873. Here he and his attractive wife were 
the center of gay social activities. When 
(Custer set out fram Bort Lincoln in 1876 with 
his troops for the catipaign which ended in 
the tragic Battle of the Little Bighorn in 
Montana, his wife rode gaily with him for 1 
little distance. 

On july 5, 1876, the steamer For West, 
piloted by Capt. Grant Marsh, came into Bis- 
marck with the desperately wounded from 
Maj, Marcus A, Reno's command, Marsh 
brought the news that Custer's entire com- 
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mand had been annihilated. Twenty-six 
women at Fort Lincoln learned that they 
were widows. 

The Bismarck Tritws, oldest mewspaper 
in North Dakota (it has been in publication 
continuously since July 11, 1873), had sent 
Mark Kellogg as a reporter with Custer’s 
troups, Kelloge was killed in the battle, but 
his notes wore found on his body. On July 
6 the Pvitune told the world the story of the 
Custer disaster, and telegraphed details to the 
New Vork Merald at a reported cost of $3,000 
for 24 hours’ use of the wires. 

Though most of the business in Bismarck 
stems from State government offices, the city 
has a thriving trade as the distributing point 
for a vast wheat-growing area, Tt has grain 
¢levators, flour mills, creameries, and the 
largest seed house and nursery in the State, 
specializing in seed corn developed from the 
quick-maturing variety grown in early days 
by the Mandan Indians. 


No “Putting on Airs” in North Dakota 


“Nabody has enough help here when the 
legislature is in session,” the hotel manager 
sid. “Some of the legislators bring their 
wives with them, and’ the women get tired of 
just sitting around. It’s nothing unusual for 
them to take jobs to fill their time.” 

North Dakota is “plain as an old shoe.” 
“Trutting on airs” is unheard of, and even the 
wealthiest farmers toil in the fields with their 
hive hands. 

A day or two after my urrival in Bismarck, 
a companion and T rode 75. miles northwest to 
Garrison Dam on the Missouri and the new, 
ulttamodern town of Riverdale, population 
about 4,000, conjured upon the bare prairie 
by U_S, Army Engineers. 

Fight tunnels—one, 25 and two, 22 feot in 
diameter, for flood control, and five, 29 feet in 
dlameter, for power—were nearing completion 
(page 315); and the tremendous embankment 
was growing rapidly ws giant trucks, each 
carrying 30 cubic yards of earth, dumped 
their loads upon it, 

When completed, Garrison will be the big- 
gest rolled earth-fll dam in the world, It will 
contain approximately 67 million cubic yards 
of earth, packed down by sheeps-foot rollers 
which exert upon it 640 pounds pressure to 
the square inch, Steel sheathing and rock 
facing will prevent erosion by the water. 

The dam will furnish eventually 400,000 
kilowatts of electric energy. A part of the 
Pick-Sloan Pan for control of the Missouri 
River, it will prevent floods and metamorphose 
agriculture.* 

“See "Taming the Outlaw Missouri River,” tn’ 
Frederick Simpich. Nariuwas. Grooxsrstic Mauarine 
November, 1945 
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Over What Is Now East 
Axa 2 
Dy 


The Fort 
Montana is 


The Garrison in North 
Dakata will be finished by 
1954, ond the Oake and 
Fort BR. HN in South 
Dakota are scheduled for 
completion thereafter 
From a point a shirt 
distance below the Fort 


Peck Uant it is proposed 
to divert water to irrigate 
i vast area in North Da- 
kota and to rise the level 
f Lake, la 
of water in the S 


The Gartison Dam will 
ute a lake 200 miles 
nog, and the Onhe, near 


Pierre, South Dakota, will 
ack water up to Bis 
marek. ‘Thus a land now 
nisrid will he converted 
into a well-watered drea 
suitable for inten 
forming 

In excavating. {c 
Garrison Dam, th 
engineers uncovered th 
sands of tons lignite 
mil, ‘This has been sep- 
arated from the earth and 
fay and piled in great 
dge= below the embank- 
ment. Lt is used as fuel 
to furnish power for the 
constriction machinery. 
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at the top, und 2 
high, Its crest will 
four-lane highway. 
ug to build the dam 
uid leave a hole a city 
ck stjuate and more in four miles deep, 

From Riverdale north to Minot the smooth 
highway through wheat country. Traces 
of snow from héavy winter falls still lingered 
flong the way, and ate. Here 
unl there were «pools dotted with wild 
ducks ond gee migration wis 
in progress. An estimated 65,000 snow geese 
and Canadian bonkers had descended on 
Devils Lake a few days before. 
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We saw stores of ring-nec 
dong the fence rows imes 
birds are so numerous that motorists 


ned to drive carefully to avoid kill 
on the TWIEYS, 
We watched’ t cocks, handsome 
; ring ti the mad, They put up 


w the fayor of the drab-looking hens. 


Shooting is proh 
and yume birds seem fearless then. 

In the fall, however, North Dakota i 
un adise. Most of the phen: 
were imported fram China: several years ago. 
On sa main fiywny of the micd-continent, 
North Dakota Inkes and streams are breed 
places for myriad! ducks and geese (page 300). 

Minot, which up overnight in 1837 


spra. 


when the Groat Northern Railway was being 
pushed toward the Pacific Coast, is a fast- 
growing cite of 21,924, thitd in size in North 
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From this stream hundreds of acres of rich 
farmland ane irrigated. 

‘Time was when conductors on the Great 
Northern trains approaching the city are said 
to have called, “fy-aet: Prepare to meet thy 
God!" The town was then a rmgh frontier 
settlement whieh had grown to 5,000 popula- 
tion in a few weeks. Today it is «clean, 
prosperous business and residential city, sear 
of Minot State Teachers Colleze, largest of 
five North Dakota normitl schools. Others 
are at Valley City, Mayville, Dickinson, and 
Ellendale. 

Tn the Minot area farms are generally larger 
than in the Red River Volley, to the east. 
Wheat is the principal crop, and the city has 
win. important privately owned grain-shipment 
inspection station (page 297). Besides wheat 
and other crops, ot farms raise fine sheep 
and cattle. 


Badlunds,; Region of Mystery and Beauty 


‘The area west of the Missouri River is 
North Dakota's wild West. Here are the 
mysterious and weirdly beauriful Badlands 
(pages 308, 314, and 318), a considerable 
portion of them included in Theodore Roose 
velt National Memorial Park. The south unit 
of the park f near Medora, west of Dickin- 
son, the north unit south of Watford City. 

To regain his health and recover from grief 
after the Ins< of both parents and his wife, 
Roosevelt came to Medora in 1883 at the age 
of 25. He was actively engaged in caule 
raising here from 1883 to I887, A cabin he 
lived in has been removed to the grounds of 
the Capitol Building at Bismarck, where it 
is used as a museum of Rooseveltiana (page 
303), 

At the time of Roosevelt's sajourn in the 
Badlands; a youre French nobleman, the 
Marquis de Mores, set up at Medora the first 
meat-packing plant in North Dakota, He 
built a magnificent chiteau, which ean still 
be visited, and erected for his bride the first 
Catholic church in the region, His packing 
plant ane other enterprises foiled after three 
disastrous years, and De Mores returned to 
France 

Though carved like comparable areas in 
South Dukota* and Montana by the action of 
water on clay and sandstone, the North Da- 
kota Badlands are different from those in the 
neighbor States. They are mighty clay and 
stone hills with colot-streaked walls thrust up 
from flat land. On the bluff sites are alter- 
tuiting sttipes of red and brown, spotted with 
red scorm. Black outcroppings.of lignite and 
sparkling patches of snowy selenite mingle in 
brilliant patterns, 

Among the hills are spaces covered with 
saebrish. Twisted evergreens, showy cacti, 
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fragrant evening prinroses, and clumps of 
willow grow along stroam beds, 

‘Through the 4,000 sqtare miles of the rug- 
ved country the Little Missouri winds a 
tortuous course, often dropping a thousand 
feet in 20 miles, Black Butte, 3,468 feet, 
highest point in North Dakota, towers 700 
feet over the floor of the area. Here are pet- 
tified forests, caves holding ice even in mid- 
summer, and all manner of Nature's sculpture. 

Some observers believe part of the mineral 
coloring in the Badlands to be due to the 
burning out of beds of lignite coal Near 
Amidon and at two or three other spots in 
the region, unquenchable undergroune fites are 
still burning (page 378). The fires five ad- 
vanced only a few hundred feet in 30 ye: 
Probably they have been raging for centuri 

Relics of prehistoric Indians are found nor 
of Williston, the most notable the strange 
Writing Rock between Grenora and Crosby 
(page 314), Archeologists have uncovered 
evidence in this area suggesting human occu- 

tion millenniums before the coming of the 
Feat Indians. 

The part of North Dakota between the 
Missour| River and the Buadllands is pre= 
dominantly range country, though it contains 
tiny lege farms where wheal and other 
crops are grown, With considerably less rain- 
fall than the drift plains in the central part 
of the State and the Red River Valley in the 
cast, it is better suited to-stock raising than 
to. general farming. 

A Bowman, in the southwestern corner of 
the State, is a plant where Van Dyke brown 
is made from lignite. North Dakota produces 
more thin $0 percent of the Van Dyke brown 
dye used in this country. 


Where the Old Wild Wesr Still Lives 


At Mandan, «railroad town of 7,268, across 
the river from. Bismarck. the atmosphere of 
cowboy days still lingers, The annual rodeo 
here attracts entrants from all over the West 
(page 284). Dickinson, ton, near the edge of 

Badlands, and the little town of Samnish, 


hear the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
(rut wild West shows, 
Re 


des the usual broncobusting, steer nop- 
ing, and bulldogusing. these nee feature 
races between teams of cowboys to capture, 
saddle, and ride wild horses from herds driven 
into the arena. Another unusugl competition 
is between teams who rope wild cows from a 
heed and milk them. The team first to. take 
half a cup of milk to the judges’ stand wins, 

The manufacture of briquettes from lignite. 


*Sce, in the Nariowar Grocaarimy: Magagnst: 
“The West Through Heston Eyes." by Siewart Ander- 
son; June. 1949, and “South Dakota Roepe Hs West 
Wild.” by Frederick Stich, May, 1947, 
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coal overshadows the wheat and cattle busl- 
nesses in Dickinson, « city of 7.457. This 
fuel is made by chirring the lignite and lind- 
ing it into small briquettes with substances 
extracted irom the raw product. For each ton 
of briquettes about 2.8 tans of lignite are used, 
‘The briquettes burn like charcoal, with Intense 
blue flames. From a large, modern plant 
50,000 tons of briquettes ate shipped out aa- 
nually. They are superior fireplace fuel. 

WwW ‘on, 7,553 population, has an impor- 
tant Experiment Station of the North Dikota 
Agricultural College. Here are conducted 
studies in scientific irrigation and tests of rust- 
and smut-resistant grain. Both sprinkler and 
siphon irrigation are tested (juge 3271), In 
the cool, dey air of North Dakota: a}lelay 
watering in full suntivhe can be carried on 
without danger of willing crops. 

Excellent crops of high-quality wheat are 
grown by dry farming in the Williston area. 
To preserve the soi] and conserve mpisture, 
summer fallowing is practiced.  [ngeninus 
machines called surface tillers are used to 
remove all weeds and pulverize the soil to a 
depth of four inches, This process creates a 
dust blanket which holds moisture, 

Just after the spring rains and three or four 
times more in the course of the summer, the 
surface tillers go over the fields. ‘The result 
(s that enough moisture is retained under the 
dust blanket to give the following year’s crop 
a good start. Contour plowing and strip farm- 
ing are also practiced with success, 


Flat North Dskom No Longer Monotonous 


1 took the Northern Pacific train-across ter- 
ever more level to Fargo, the metropalie 
of North Dakota, a bustling city of 37.98). 
On previous visils this Ha country had seemed 
{Oo me monotonous and uninteresting. Now 
Thad acquired new respect for il. 1¢ was onep 
treeless, stretching away in unhiroken sweep to 
the far horizon, Nowadays it is dotted with 
groves and tree rows planted to foil the winds 
that cause dust storms and erode the land. 

A State-wide campaign of tree planting is 
under way. With mechanical planters thou- 
sands (Ff seedlings from the State nurseries at 
Mandan and elsewhere are being set across the 
farmlands. The only sizable natural forests 
in the State are those in the Turtle Mountains 
neat Bottineau, where the State School of Furs 
estry is located. Ina few years, however, there 
will be hardly a farm in the Suite without its 
gvoves and tree-row windbreaks, 

At Fargo iam P. (Bill) Sebens, field 
tepresentative of the Greater North Dakotiy 
Association, met me. Bill, knows and lowes 
every part of North Dakota, Under his guid- 
ance T obtained an intimate view of the most 
interesting things in the State. 
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Fargo is os typically midwestern as an Inwa 
or Indiana¢ity (page 301), By eastern stand: 
ards it is small, but population is no index ty 
the importance of North Dakota cities, Fargo 
is the distributing point for a vast agricul- 
tural empire whieh ranks as one of the richest 
in the world. 

Tn recent years it has taken much business 
from Minneapolis. Here are farm-machinery 
plants, flour mill, and a big packing plant of 
Armour and Company. Across the Red River 
in Fargo’s twin city, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
is « big sugar factory which handles qnormous 
crops of beets, raised extensively on both 
sides af the river 

Bill and | went first to the 70-aere campus 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College in 
th skirts af Fargo, Here North Dakota 
wre safeguarded and improved by the 
most efficient system of research T have ever 
observed. 

President Fred S, Hultz expressed for me 
in a few words the purpose of the college. 

“We have in North Dakota,” he sald, Snyore 
hwwards than the averige farm State. Te- 
Guise of moisture uncertainties, our problems 
are difficult, We try here at the college and 
in our experimental farms throughout the 
State to combat: natural hazards and jnsure 
our farmers against columity."" 

J talked to Dean Harlow 1. Walser of the 
Asviculture, He pointed out ta me 
that North Dakota has three distinct levels 
and three different types of soil; the Red 
River Valley—containing the lowest point in 
the State, altitude 750 feet—the flat bed of 
ancient Lake Agassiz where the soil is deep, 
black chernorem, rich. as the Valley of the 
Nile; the drift plain, a higher, gkicivted area, 
with earth still eich but somewhat lighter in 
color; and the Missourl slope, still higher, 
with thin, light suil best suited for grazing. 

“We try,” he explained “to develop seed 
and methods of farming adapted to cach of 
the three levels.” 


‘Twn Crop Magicians Have Worked Miracles 


Since Nofth Dakota Agricultural College 
opened its doors to students in 1891, many of 
its faculty members have rendered distin- 
guished service to farmers. Two have made 
such remarkable records that no description 
of the State weuld be complete without refer- 
ence to their achievements. 

These men are Dr_ Henry L, Bolley, now 
retired, who rescued the flax crop of the world 
from deadly wilt: and Dr. Lawrence BR, Wald- 
ton, plant breeder, wha has developed strains 
of rust-resistant wheat which save North 
Dakota farmers at least 20 million dollars an- 
nually, When { visited Dr. Waldron in, his 
office at the Agricultural Callege Experiment 
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Dakutu, is the State University, where the new 
lignite research laboratory af the U.S. Bureau 
af Mines is finding hitherto unsuspected uses 
fur the State's tremensous supply af 600 bil- 
lion tots of lignite cowl Alex C. Burr is ih 
charge of the laboratory and the pilot plant 
where 400,000 cubic feet of heating gas has 
been made in a day from the low-gride fuel, 
The gas from the plant may soom supply needs 
of the University and the city of 26,417, 

"We have found out a few of the many 
ways to use lignite,” Mr. Burr said. “Whon it 
comes out of the-zround, it is 30 to 40 percent 
water: consequently, to ship it far from the 
mines is pot economical, By intense heat from 
furnaces we can drive off the water, then ship 
the coul to plants where further treatment 
yeduces it to liquid fuel and beating gas. 

“There is enough lignite in North Dakota 
to keep the entire United States in abundant 
fuel for generations, Just now the cost of pro- 
ducing gasoline and gas trom raw lignite is 
high, but eventually petroleum from oil wells 
will become more-expensive and the processing 
of lignite cheaper; then our product will be 
in high demand. 

“Lignite in char form may be used to reduce 
low-trade iron ore, sufficiently freeing it from 
impurities to make mining profitable. From 
Jignite also we are already: obtaining consiel- 
erable quantities of creosote. The uses of this 
newly tested natural resource are numerous,” 

Like th te Agricultural College at Fano, 
the University labors. constantly to improve 
North Dakota. Tt is the homie of the State 
Medical Center, supported by a one-mill tax 
Jevy and created to improve medical services 
and to educate doctors, nurses, and tech: 
nicinns. 

Founded in 1883, a5 the University of 
Dakota Territory, the University opener! its 
doors ess than 10 years after the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn, North Dakota did not 
become a State until 1889. 


Cream of Wheat Started in Grand Forks 


President John C, West proudly directed 
my attention to the fine new buildings rt 
up on the campus, ‘The school is growing 
ripidly and new has an enrollment of about 
3,000 students. 

Grand Forks bas considerable industry: 
flour mills, « packing plant, a large potato- 
flaur factory: across the river, ih East Grand. 
Forks, Minnesota, is o beet-sugar refinery. 
In the surrounding country diversified farming 
is the watchword. 1 was interested to learn 
that Cream of Wheat was manufactured first 
in Grand Forks before the company moved 
to Minneapualis. 

Bill and | talked to several of the leaeling 
farmers ot 2 potute growers’ meeting. John 
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Scott, who farms 4,500 acres, told us he plants 
about 600 acres to potutoes, half that area to 
beets, and the rest to wheat, flax, rye, barley, 
and alfalfa. He rotates his crops and oc- 
casionally summer-fallows a part of bis land. 

Agriculture im the Red River Valley is more 
highly mechanized than in any other aren [ 
have visited. Machines plant beets and pjo- 
fatoes, weed the fields, and dig the crops 
Machines handle the wheat and other grain 
from seedtime to harvest, the combines reap 
ing and threshing as they sweep ocross the 
fields. 

Bill showed me color motian pictures be 
had taken of avricultural processes in all 
seasans throughout the State, One mel 
featured airplane spraying of crops to kill 
weeds. I watched the plane flying low over a 
field depositing 2-4 D on spring wheat. A 
Inter part of the film revealed the samo field 
several weeks later. ‘Thegrain red ereen 
and weedless save for a 15-foot strip of 
bright-yellow mustard neress the center. 
Evidently the pilot had misjudged his fight 
and missed that sttip with his weed killer. 

“Grasshoppers were terrible before we bugai 
spraying them from planes,” Bill declared 
“They would descend on a-section of growing 
wheat in the morning and by sunset there 
woitldn’t be a spear of green left, They 
wouldn't eat poisoned bran spread on the 
ground. 

“But now we spray or dust the growing 
wheat with poison that really kills them. They 
are turned from a deadly menace inte a fairly 
useful fertilizer.” 

Some of the motion pictures showed in- 
genious machines in action, In one sequence 
a wheat farmer was pulling with a tractor a 
seeder consisting of three 14-foat units hitched 
together, He was seedling a strip 42 feet wide 
each time he crossed the fleld—140 acres 
in a day. 

“That kind of peel saved crops in 1950, 
BIN tokl me, “Spring was so Late that it 
fooked us if we'd never get the wheat fh in 
time w nuvture before frost. Luckily, we had 
a mild October and by working combines 
from early morning ull long after dark, we got 
in the third-biggest crop in the history of the 
State.” 

Tia farmer cannot find a machine to do the 
sort of work he wants, he devises something 
for his purpose. Some farms in the Red River 
Valley are so flat that it is difficult to nin 
irrigation water across them, Often shallow 
swales in the fields become mudheles. By the 
use of terrace plows, ranchers fill the swales 
and clig sloping ditches which readily carry 
the flow of water. 

‘The average farm in North Dakota has ap- 
proximately 600 acres; the average for the 
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looked askance in the early days at treeless 
country. They felt that ground from which 
forests hac heen cut was far richer. 

Ome evening BEL took me with him to a 
Community Club meeting in the litte village 
of Chaffee, where he lectured and showed his 
motion pictures of the North Dakota water 
program. Interested in irrigation, farmers 
had come ftom miles arcuind to attend the 
meeting. 

Evetywhere in the State, folk are eager to 
learn new methods of agriculrure. 


North Dakotans Ready to Take Chances 


“They are the greatest people T ever saw far 
taking a chanee,” Bill told me, “Whenever 
@ fresh idea comes out on how to improve 
crops, they will tre it whatever the oust.” 

We went from Fargo to Wahpeton ane after 
noun through a country of perfectly kept 
forms. Here is a rich dairying and livestock 
growing section where purebred cattle are a 

inlty (page $03). 

In Wabpeton is one of the unusual in- 
dustries uf the State, a pottery plant. LL was 
established a few years ago by Lauta Taylor, 
who had studied ceramics at the University of 
North Daketa, Robert Hughes, # successful 
primer, who later became:her husband, backed 
the enterprise 

Mrs. Hughes was molding ash trays deco= 
tuted with dog heads copied from the Na- 
TIoxaL Grocrapmic Macamne (page 307). 

Clay handled in the plant comes from enor- 
mous beds near Mandan. At first it was used 
without uddition of other substances, hut 
now a little feldspar from South Dakota is 
mixed with it. Rosemeade glazed pottery is 
shipped all over the world. Because the de- 
signs feature birds and animals, it has become 
a fayorite with collectors, 

Asa gtit wo his city, Mr. Hughes has created! 
a recreation park in a once unsightly riyer- 
side food area. Wahpeton is the seat of the 
Sta clence School, where students are given 
vocational training. 

The unpredictable North Dakota climate 
produced a snowstorm oq a Saturday late in 
April, but the fallowing Monday when Bill and 
1 drove to Valley City and Jamestown the 
snow had disappeared. This flareback af 
winter was delaying the seeding, and the only 
traces of green we saw were a few fields of 
winter rye. Orilinarily, wheat is all sewer! be 
fore the first of May. 

At Valley City we drove past the trim 
campus of Valley City Stute Teachers College 
and dropped in at an wnusual clothing store. 
store, though located in a country town 
of bess thane 7 .000 population, carrles a stock of 
men’s weer fully fed and upetowdhite ie 
that of the best eastern shops. 
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*Peupile here want the best money ean buy,” 
the proprietor explained, “and they have the 
cash to pay for it, Probably this store looks 
too elegant for a. small city, but it is a profit 
able venture.” 

E had noticed an unusual number of expen- 
sive automobiles on the highways everywhere 
in the State. Gross farm income of North 
Dakota in 1950 was nearly 5610,000,090. 

At Jamestown is the only independent col- 
fege in North Dukota, Jamestown College, an 
endowed school under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian Church, is nationally known for 
its low fees. Here a student can work toward 
a bachelor's degree In liberal arts or toward a 
registered murse’s certificate for less than $700 
a year, all expenses inclurled—tuition, books, 
room and board. The college is fully acered~ 
ted. On the campus this spring were about 
$00. students. 

The college, started in 1883, was the first 
institution of higher learning in what is now 
North Dakota, In the beginning it bad only 
one bullding, on a hill overlooking the frontier 
setilement of Jamestown. 

The panic of 1895 forced it to close its 
doors, and the lone edifice stood deserted! until 
1900. That year Barend) Kroeze, a young 
eollege president from Washington State, saw 
the neglected building and determined to 
resurteot the college. He resigned his position 
and tovk the presidency of the moribund 
school. 

When Dr. Kroeze retired {rom the presi- 
dency of Jamestown in 1046, the college had 
MM modern buildings on its fine campus and 
an endowment suffélent to permit the enroll- 
ment of students ot fees for all expenses half 
those of many schools of equal rank. 

The southern part of James River Valley 
is one of the gichest farming areas in’ Noctis 
Dakota, second only to Red River Valley 
in Jertility. With completion of the water 
program, it will be under irrigation. 

Tt isa veritable mecea for wild fowl Every 
autumn sportsmen come here from all over the 
country for pheasant shooting. Until re 
cently hunters were permitted to carry large 
fags of game ott of the State, but lows in 
force now. have put an end to this privilege, 
which would soun hawe dectmated the birds 


A Virile Land Finds Its Power 


The future of North Dakota holds amazing 
promise, Awakening to a realization of Its 
resources, the virile young State is building its 
power, It does not forget the tribulations of 
the » but profits from hitter experiences. 
er will it be known asa land of bliz- 
wards anal ihist storms, 

Tt looks back proudly upon its victory over 
handicaps. Truly it is-coming into its own. 
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The Society’s New Map of Central Europe 


where the West confronts the Eqsi— 

is delineated on the National Geographic 
Society's new large-seale Mup of Central Eu- 
rope, including the Balkan States” 

More than two million copies of the new 
chart have rolled from the presses to go to 
member-families of the National Geographic 
ety, who receive it as a) supplement to 
this issue of their Nariosay Grooratiic 
Magazine. 

Sweeping postwer changes are reflected. 
Many boundaries have been redrawn. Cities 
and towns by the hundreds appear with 


strange names as the result of wholesale of- 
ficial changes: 


Area Equals Third of U, S. 


To land area the 29-x-38\-inch chart maps 
a total of 1,038,000 square miles, roughly 
equivalent to one-third of the continental 
United States: But this land of mid-Europe 
supports an estimated population af 231,000- 
000—a guod $0 percent more than the 1950 
census figures for the United States. 

The new map is the second in a series de- 
signed to present the Continent in great de- 
tail, The » issued In December, 1950, 
was devoted to Wester Europe, ‘The third 
will comprise Scandinavia, the Baltic, ane the 
northwestem section af Soviet Russia When 
the three sheets are muitched, they will pro 
vide a European map about 332 feet wide 
and more than 5 feet hich. 

A companion index, listing the 10,375 place 
names on the new map and facilitating quick 
Jocation of both the better and lesser known 
communities, will soon bey available. 

The sumber of plave names is the lntgest 
ever to appear on an overseas-area map is- 
sued by the National Geographic Society. 
The Central Europe total is eclipsed only 
by the 11,025 place names on the new Map 
of the United States distributed three aunths 
ago, and by the 10,437 on the sectional Map 
of the Northeastern United States issued with 
the September, 1945, Nationa Gronrariie 
Magazine. 

The Iron Curtain Hine, twisting some 2,000 
oiles from the Baltic to the Turkish-Bul- 
garian frontier on the Black Sea. divides the 
Central Ei Behind this line He 
Lithuanin, seized by the USSIR:: the five 
Red sutellie nitions of Poland, Czechoslo- 
Hungary, Romania. and Bulgaria; and 
the Soviet cocupaiion areas in Germany and 
Austrian. Western Russ! red ton tine 
slightly east of Smolensk and Orlessa 

West of the Iron Curtain lie the Allied oc 
pation zones of West Germany and Austria, 


Fee: fine in the cold war—the frontier 


Tialy, Communist but anti-Kremlin Yupo- 
slavia, Greece, and the Turkish Straits region, 
In the beyond-the-Curtain area, Albania 
stands isolated, keeping the Soviet bloc’s watch 
on the Adriatic, 


New Names for Old, Wholesale 


The epidemic of name changing that has 
been sweeping Central Europe. particularly 
ita eastern half. slace World War [1 posed 
a major problem for The Society's cartegm- 
phers, Painstaking research was required to 
record correctly more thin 900 new place 
names, which have been paired with (heir old 
designations in parentheses to aid in identifi- 
cation, 

Tn that part of did Poland which was ac 
quired by Russia, and in seleed Lithuania, 
nomes have been Russianized and appear on 
Russian maps in the illic alphabet. To 
transliterste, or spell the ames cerrectly 
in Latin characters, was a difficult task. 

Other places have received entirely new 
names. The satellite nations behind the Cur- 
tain also have indulged in the practice. 

Ever since the name switching hegan, The 
Society has had o steady flow of inquiries 
from persons seeking information on the cor- 
rect name for a village, town, or city within 
the Soviét orbit in order to communicate with 
relatives, locate birth data, or for other rea- 
sons, 

Mail addressed to old names frequently 
comes back marked “No such place” In- 
formation contained on the map alee is valu 
Ile to students of current events, historians, 
and many others. Older maps or jthises 
are hopelessly outdated, 

Brasov in Romania now is called Oragul 
Stalin (City of Stalin), and Bulgaria his re 
famed its port of Varna, on the Black Sea, 
for the Kremlin chief. 

As a taunt, Yugoslavia has changed the 
name of the border station of Carilrad, on 
the Bulgarian herder, to Dimitrovgrad, hon- 
coring the former Bulgarian Communist leader, 
Georgi Dimitrov, who went to Moscow for 
his health, uecording to official ainouncement, 
und dic not live to return. 

Luck has not yanished entirely from Central 
Europe. Tt-still appears, but in parentheses, 
The Polish community that once bore the 
happy name of buck is in an area taken over 


* Members muy obtain additional eopies of the mew 
Map of Central Europe (and of all standard maps 
published by The Society} iy writing to the National 
Geogmpbic Society. Washington 6. DC. Mriers in 
United es and Prssessions, Se cach on paper; $1 
on fin Ebewhere, 75¢ an paper) $125 
on linen; Index, $0, AB remittances puyable in U.S, 
funete, Post prabeh 
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by the Soviet, so new it is officially called 
Lutsk. 

Bo is, for the most part. are officially 
recognized internationally, Polish and Rus- 
sian frontiers are represented on the basis of 
treaties anc! claims existing as of July 1, 
1951, 

Recognition of some of these claims awaits 
Four Power agreement on a peace treaty for 
Germany, @ prespect still remote more than 
six years after V-E Day. 

‘The United States has consistently refused 
to recognize the legality of the “admission” 
of Lithuania to the fansily of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as well asthe like fate of jts neigh- 
bors, Latvia and Estonia, not shown on the 
map. 

Central Europe-also bas shadowy unofficial 
boundaries, Farexample, the “green frontier’” 
is a shifting stretwh slong the heavily pa- 
trolled edge of the Communist sphere, across 
which fugitives from the Soviet frequently 
Nee. Asked how they escaped from behind 
the Iron Curtain, they reply that they have 
artived im the West “via. the green {rontier" 


Reds Carved Slice from Poland 


The biggest slice of Innd taken by the 
USSR, as a result of World War If was the 
69,866 square miles it carved from eastern 
Poland, Another 19,725 square miles was 
annexed from Romania. Czechoslovakia’s 
assessment was 4,92] square miles; Ger- 
man's, 4,040 square miles of East Prussia, 
The absorption of Lithuania added an addi- 
tional 21,500 square miles. 

Poland acquired 38,232 <quate miles of 
eastern Germany and southern East Prussia 
thy way of compensation for territary lost to 
Russia), plus the Free City of Wanzix,. rep: 
reseuting 754 scpumre mils 

Romania had to give up the 2,925 square 
a0 of southern Dobruja to Bulgaria; Hun- 
y yielded to Ceechoslovakia the Brati: 
Fiche an area of 23 squire miles south- 
east of Austrin’s Vienna, 

Albania picked up a highly strategic twor 
square-mile piece of real estate from Italy— 
the island of Saran (Sisene). Here, under 
Soviet supervision, a major submarine base 
is reported being plished energetically to- 
ward completion. 

Within the et blor, further readjust~ 
ments of present [rontiers may continue for 
some time to come. Best indication of this 
is the recent deal whereh Poland traded agri- 
cultural land on its eastern border, just across 
from the Lwov-Kovel area, in exchange for 
Soviet oil-bearing territory west of Drogobych. 
As a result, the important Lyov-Kovel rail 
line no longer passes through a jutting spur 
af Polish territary. 
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Searchers will scan the new chart In vain 
for St. Jouchimsthul (St. Jouchim’s Dale), 
the name that, has identified a historic Bohe- 
iin mining town on maps for centuries. At 
St, Jouchimsthal im 1516 an extremely rich 
silver mine was discovered. The feudal lord 
of the area had many coins minted from the 
silver. The first struck were dated 1518, and, 
since they bore a likeness of St. Joachim, peo- 
ple referred to them as Joachimsthaler. Before 
long the Joachimsthaler became thuler, with 
auch variant forms as deter, dalar, and others, 

When England learned of the new coin 
circulating in Central Europe, the first men- 
tion of it in English was “dollar.” 

Crechoslovakia has renamed St Joachims- 
thal. It appears on our map as Jachymov, 
and its mines are the major known supplier 
of uranium for Russia's A-bomb program, 

‘The Soviets are reported working other 
uriniin mines in the ‘Thuringia-Harz Moun- 
tain areas of Kast Germany, and a new field 
is reported under exploitation near Kowury 
in Poland's Lower Silesia. But none of these 
compares with Jachymov’s deposits of high- 
grade pitchblende (uranium ore), which are 
the most extensive in Europe and aimang 
the largest discevered to date in the entire 
world, 

Ironically, the Joachim in whose honor 
the mining village originally received ite 
name was the father of the Virgin Mary, 
whose Son is known as the Prince of Peace, 


Historic East-West Battleground 


For thousands of years the area of this 
map has been o meeting place and battle- 
ground between East and West. The iat 
plains of Poland and the land bridge of the 
Balkan Peninsula provide natural through- 
ways over which invading hordes have spilled 
out from the Asian lund mass into Eurppe, 
or European conquerors have tried their luck 
against the vastness of Asin, 

Like the new Map of Western Europe, the 
new chart is drawn on a scale yf 1:2,500,000, 
or 30.46 miles to the inch, and was made on 
the same Albers Conical Equal-Area projec- 
tion. 

(One inch on the map represents a ground 
distance that would be covered by a one- 
hour automobile drive at 40-mile speed. In 
this space four to six towns are named, so that 
a traveler using the chart will find a complete 
coverage of all cities and towns of importance, 
together with a clear picture of their trons- 
portation facilities. 

Extensive road ant railway changes which 
mark postwar reconstruction programs are 
shown, Road networks appear in ted, rail 
lines in black. Red stars designate major 
airfields. 


How Fruit Came to America 


By J. R. MacGxess 
Director of Horticwliural Research, United States Department of Ageladture 


With 24 Paintiags by Elbe Bostelmann 


‘here's a dollar, Run buy me o can 

of fruit salad.and bring me the change,” 

Johnny knows where to go—the gre 

cory store around the corner, It doesn't oocur 

to him to-ask where the grocer gets fruit salad, 

But if it should, the grocer, 100, would know 

the answer—from the wholesaler, who, of 

course, buys. it (at a discount) from the 

packer, Obviously, i's a simple matier to 
trace a fruit salad hack to its source. 

Or is it? 

Where did the packer get it? Here the 
story becomes complicated. ppose the 
catned Salad contains just a handful of the 
commonest frults: part of a pear, o few 
grapes, half a dozen sweet cherries, a piece 
of pineapple, and a few slices of peach At 
home, Johnny's mother may garnish these 
with « litte fresh apple, grapefruit, or orange. 

‘To track just these few to the places where 
they are grown today would take much travel. 
The apple is likely to have come from Vir- 
ginia, New York, Washington State, or per- 
hops from the Midwest, near the Great Lakes; 
the cherries ure probably from, Oregan or 
Washington; the grapefruit and orange from 
Florida or California; the peach, pear, and 
grapes from the Pacific coastal area; and the 
pineapple all the way from Havwail,* 


“Jens says the lady of the house, 


Most Fruits Arc Newcomers 


But that ill anly half the Story. 
Peaches didi't always grow in California, wor 
apples in Washington, In fact, 500 years 
tgo—before the first white settlers came— 
only the grape of all these common fruits had 
ever been seen or heard of in what is now 
the United States: 

The rest got here only after toilsome jour- 
néys lasting tens of centuries and starting in 
the farthest parts of the world, Peaches and 
oranges came to us from China; it took them 
about 4,000 years, perhaps longer, to finish 
the wip (pages 334 anc 352), Apples, pears, 
and sweet chertits first appeared in the fertile, 
tomperate, hilly kind around the Black and 
Caspian Seas (ques 350, 332, 343, and 345); 
ancient civilizations there and in Europe knew 
and ate them centuries before Columbus, or 
anyone else, thought of sailing west to get 
uy India. 

Grapefruit? Five ceniuries ago there 
weren't any. There was, growing in the 
East Indies, a big, tough fruit, the shaddack. 


Eventually—sometime in the 1600's—it woz 
to make a long voyage in uo tracing ship 
bound for the West Indies: There, by one 
of those strange tricks of Nature we call 
mutations, it would turn into a fruit like the 
one in our-salad bowl (page 354), 

Fineapples started in the Weatern Hemj- 
sphere: Colunbas found them growing in 
the West Indies. But eyen this fruit had 
moved halfway across the Pacific before it 
was sent to our fruit salnd packer (puge 365). 

‘The fruits we grow in America, in other 
words, didn’t just spring up here naturally. 
They bad to travel to get here, which, of 
course, is alsy nutural, since Nature designed 
fruit especially to travel, 


Why You Should Not Eat the Apple Core 


A man, going for a walk, plucks an apple 
from @ tree, munches it as he walks, and then 
throws away the care. From the man’s point 
of view, eating the meat on the apple Is the 
important part of this operation, To the 
tree, however, the important parts are that he 
walked, and that he threw away the core, 

In the strugele for survival, plants, like 
animals, have worked out tricks and devices to 
spread their seed. Or, putting it backward 
(but more accurately), these plants on which 
no such device evolved were very likely to die 
out, Some developed seed pods which open 
explosively, scattering seeds for yards around, 
Others, like the dandelion, grew seeds on tiny 
parachutes which float, in the wind; still others 
evolved seeds which can survive long, wet trips 
in ecean currents, 

On fruit plants, however, a different method 
of propagation evolved. Their seeds were cov 
ered with a layer of pulp or flesh which 
tracted animals and men because it was 
nourishing or had a pleasant favor, Often, 
too, the skin covering. the pulp. was bright- 
colored and attractive. 

It ds no aceident that berries and cherries 
have been among the mast widely distributed 
plants since prehistoric times. ‘Their fruit 
was especially suited to birds, which could 
carry the seed farthest and fastest. 

Al first, men, Tike the ather animals, simply 
picked and ate the wild fruit, propagating it 

* See “Becaue Tr Rains on Hawaii,” by Frederick 
Simpich. Jr, Nevovan Genozawine Macarnx, No- 
vember, 1599, 

(See “Paya, the Pineupple’s Andeun Ancestor,” by 
Mulford H. Foster, Narioxat Grocearmme Mackrinr, 
October, 1950, 


How. Fruit Came to America 


accidentally. Ag time went on, however, they 
learned to dig holes and plant the sees in- 
stead of discarding them, and to keep weeds 
and other plants cleared away from the spot 
where the new fruit was to grow. This was 
the beginning of horticulture. 

Primitive man quickly learned, too, to pick 
‘out the seeds of the best plants—those which 
bore most abundantly or produced fool with 
the best flavor, This was scientific breeding 
in its earliest stages. 

He found that with most of the plants we 
now classify as vegetables, this system worked 
fuirly well. These are the crops that we plant 
anew ¢ach year from seed, and which generally 
mature in a single season. They come fairly 
true from seed; that is, the offspring of any 
plant usually resemble the parent.+ 

With fruits, however, this didn't work so 
well, One distinguishing feature of all the 
crops we commonty call fmiits is that they 
grow on plants that dive and produce for a 
number of years. Many of them, in fuct, 
must grow for several years before they bear 
fait at all. This makes seed selection a slow 
and tedious process, Also, most of them do 
not Come true to seed. 

These early horticulturists s00n found out 
thal seed wf a superior fruit tree—a peach, am 
apple, a pear, or almest any other—might or 
might pot produce trees as good as its parent. 
More often it did not. And so men worked 
out a third important step in the science of 
fruit growing, what is now known as “‘vegeta- 
tive propagation.” 

This was based on the discovery, made 
lone before there were any historians 10 record 
it, that it was possible to plant a branch 
rather than a seed from a fruit tree. Some- 
limes the branch, or cutting, could be set 
directly in the soil, where it sprouted new 
roots. More often it was “planter,” or 
grafted, into the stem of another and similar 
tree, letting the already growing roots supply 
it with food from the soil, In other cases, 
“suckers" instead of cuttings were planted, of 
even sections of roots. 


Millions of Bushels from One Tree 


‘The important fact was that whenever a tree 
or bush was propagated in this way, the new 
plant produced fruit with exactly the same 
thatacteristics as the parent; it was, literally, 
a “chip off the old block.” 

Today virtually all of the cultivated fruit 
we eat is taken from plants propagated in this 
way, For example, one of our most popular 
apples, the Winesap, has spread across the 
country hy means of twigs of shoots budded 
or grafted into seedling apples, These shoots 
all trace originally to a single tree discovered 
more than two centuries ago. Beeause this 


at 


one tree bore superior apples, it was traons- 

formed into thousands of tees which have 

peace tuillions of bushels of fruit (page 
) 

If vou est grapes of a popular variety known 
as Thompson Seediess, you are eating fruit 
from 4 lant which first sprouted almost 1,000 
years ago. 

aturally, the earliest selection and culture 
of fruit took place in areas where men first 
moved haltingly toward civilization. ‘Thus it 
le not surprising that, of the cultivated fruits 
we know today, the largest number can be 
traced to two broad areas where the oldest 
civilizations grew up, 

One includes the seetions of southesstern 
Europe anrl southwestern Asia stretching from 
the eastern Mediterrunean to the Caspian Sen. 
From here, in addition to apples, came pears, 
cherries, figs, olives, and most of our plums 
and grapes, 

The other is the part of central and! south- 
erm Asia that stretches from China through 
Burma and eastern India southeast into the 
Malay Archipelago. There, thousands of 

mats before the Christian Era, men were eat- 
ing and learning to cultivate peaches, apri- 
cots, bananas, mangoes, and, o little later, 
oranges and lemons, 


“American” Varieties Graw Up 


As men and civilizntion spread from these 
areas through Rurope and eventually around 
the world, they took their improved fruits 
with them, either as seeds or plants, When 
America was settled, the choicest kinds of 
fruits from Europe were transplanted to our 
shores.— Even though the art of grafting was 
well known, and some grafted (rees were 
brought over, most of the earliest plantings 
were seedlings. The Indians in many cases 
secured seed of the European iruits and 
planted them about their villages, Thus, along 
with the earliest white settlements, ane piro- 
gressing westward even in advance of the set- 
ements, groves of fruit tees, mainly seed- 
lings, became estatilishedl. 

These seedling trees were highly variable 
Occasionally one would be found bearing un- 
usually good fruit, As the country became 
settled, these superior trees were propagated, 
given local names, aod more or less widely 
tested. Many of our present varieties began 
ii Others bave been’ brought in di- 
rom older countries, 

Not all the improvement and selection of 
varieties have been due to chance or to impor- 

* See “Ameticun Berries of Hill, Dale, and Wayside,” 
NaviowaL Grotxavinue Manage, February, 1919. 

f See “Our Vegetable Travelers.” by Victor R. Hos. 
well, NatiexAL Goooharmc Magarin, August, 194°. 

tSee “The British Way." by Sir Evelyn Wien, 
NaviewaL Grocusrom Macazing, Apzl, 1949, 
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tations. Bevinning a little more than a century 
ago, an intense interest in fruit breeding de- 
veloped in this country. Private individuals 
begun to cross varieties, crow the resulting 
seed to fruiting, and evaluate the fruit they 
got, Greatest interest was displayed in 
grapes, strawberries, raspberries, and Amer- 
icon plums, but al! fruits received some ol- 
tention, Many excellent varieties resulted 
from such efforts, 

A Tittle later, after the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture were organized, a number of such 
Government-supported stations began fruit 
breeding work, This made possible the devel- 
Opiment of rnore extensive and longer-range 
work than could be conducted by private 
rowers, 

Today a more extensive program of fruit 
improvement than ever before is under way in 
this country. Using new techniques discovered 
by gendticists, breeders sometimes even alter 
hereditary characteristics of the plant cells 
themselves rind produce hybrids of plants 
which could never have been crossed naturally. 

In this way they work to combine qualities 
such as superior flavor, largé size, and aliin- 
dant production with others like resistance 
to dise hardiness to cold, and late (or 
carly) fing. Production of fust a few 
greatly improved varieties of berries, plums, 
apples, at grapefruit may pay the cost of 
research many tlmes: over.* 


The War Agatrat Pests 


Unfortunately, as fruits and fruit plants 
moved from continent to continent, they did 
not always travel aline. With them, hid- 
den in the fruits themselves or in the leaves, 
bark, er roots, sometimes rode insects or 
their eggs or larvue, Other stowaways were 
the funvi, baeteria, and viruses which Giuse 
plant diseases > 

Often, too, in the new land to which the 
fruit moved, new pests were walting—pests 
te which they had developed no resistance, 
As transportation imptoved and commerce 
increased. it became less and less easy to keep 
these bugs and blights localized. 

A good example is the phylloxera, or rant 
louse, which feeds on the roots of mative 
American grapes. Here it causes litthe dam- 
age; the American plants are largely tesist- 
unt to it, Taken Europe, however, prob- 
ably on the roots of American vines, it threat- 
éned to wipe out Europe's great jrape and 
wine industry. The European vines were 
saved only by grafting them an the rots of 
American grapes, a practice still follawed 
today (page 345). 

A more familiar example to most Anterican 
gardeners is the Jupanese beetle, About half 
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Acentury aga it was transported from Asia. toy 
the eastern United States. ‘There, in the abe 
sence pf natural enemies; it spread steadily, 
Tt still causes heavy daruige lo crops. 

Avvirus disease of citrus, apparently carried 
in trees from Africa, has destroyed a lange 
portion of the citrus orchards of South Amer- 
ica, These must now be toilsomely replanted 
on motstocks resistant to the disease. In 
recent decades strict regulations have been 
set up to control the spread of such diseases 
and pests to the United States, 

Thus men, having undertaken the job of 
propagating and breeding fruit trees in order 
to harvest their food, have also. been forced. 
to take over a large part of the fight apainst 
their insect and disease enemies, “The mvil- 
em orchardist must know these pests—their 
life stories, how they pass the winter, when 
they invade the foliage and fruit. 

He must know what materials to use and 
when to spray to control specific insects and 
blights. He uses mechanized equipment cost- 
ing thousands of dollars te protect his trees. 
This includes power sprayers which can pump 
tens of gallons of fiquid a minute over wide 
areas, and even planes and helicopters to fly 
Jaw and dust treetops.. 

The cost of such equipment, combined with 
the superiority of the fruit it helps to produce, 
has tended more and more to concentrate fruit 
growing intu large commercial enterprises, 
gradually squeezing out the small, local farm 
orchard and the back-yard gro 

With such heavy investments, commercial 
fruit growers can ill afford to lose a sea- 
son's crop to frost, drought, heat, of hu- 
midity. Thus they confine their operations to 
ares where climate and water supply are 
dependable and best suited to the individual 
fruit. 

This tendency to concentrate large orchards 
in fuirly limited areas hos Jed, in the past 
few decades, to another revolution in the fruit 
industry, It is nisiniy concerned with the 
problem of getting the fruit from the grower 
to the market.t 

To move fresh fruit to consumers while it 
is still fresh, there are now fast freight trains 
and vast fleets of refrigerated railrowd curs 
and trucks. 

Our can of fruit salad represents another 
solution. Largely in the last half-century, 
commercial fruit canning in the Uniterd States 
has grown to vast proportions. Americans 


* See “Patent Plants Enrich Qur World,” ty Orville 
H. Kueen, Nariowat Geounariie Manan, March 
14H. 

# See “Our Insect Fitth Column.” by: Frederick 
Vusburgh, NariovaL Gaouisriti; Magarive, August, 
1044. 

P See “Revolution in Eating by J. R. Hildebrand, 
Nanusar Goucparme Magariue, March, 1042. 
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The App 


N the United States in a good year about 

a bushel of apples is. grown for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, There 
is no State in the U -and hardly a tem- 
perate land in the world—which does not 
grow apples to some extent. They blossom 
throughout Europe and actoss Asin—in Rus- 
sia, Siberia, China, Korea, and India: they are 
picked and eaten in Japan, Australia 
“ealand, and South America, 

‘The apple's popularity is not all due to its 
flaver, which seems equally effective raw or 
in-a steaming deep-dish pie. Just as impor- 
tant is its hardiness. Many varieties can 
stand temperatures down to 40° below zero F. 
ane! will also grow in warm climates, provided 
that there is a moderate winter to give the 
trees a rest, Thus it can thrive in areas where 
few other fruit trees survive. 

America regards the apple and the apple pie 
as its own, producing more of both than any 
other country. Actually, the fruit is an im- 
migrant. [t came, along with the first white 
men, from Europe. 


Apples Were a Stone Age Crop 


‘There wre many species of apples, or crab 
apples, but the one from which our present 
varieties were developed, Afalus pumila, proh- 
ably started in southwestern Asia in the area 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea, Long 
before recorded history begins, however. ap- 
ples had spread across Europe. ‘The Stone 
Age lake dwellers of central Euripe used 
them extensively. Remains found in, their 
habitations show that they not only stored 
fresh apples for eating but also preserved them 
‘hy cutting and drying in the sun, 

Cultivation. of the apple apparently started 
with the beginning of agriculture in Europe. 
The Greek writer Theophrastus mientions 
a number of varieties grown in Greece In the 
4th century noc. And according to mythology, 
an apple (albeit a gold ane) was awarded to 
the goddess Aphrodite in what may haye been 
the world’s first beauty contest. 

At the time of the discovery of America, 
apples were central and northern Europe's 
mast important cultivated fruit. Not sur- 
prisingly, they were taken along by the first 
settlers to the temperate regions of the New 
World—by the English to Virginia and New 
England, the Dutch to New York, and the 
French to Canada. 

Qnce started, seedling apple plantings 
moved west faster than the white settlers did. 
Some Indian tribes planted orchards around 
their villages, John Chapman, an itinerant 
missionary better known as Johnny Apple- 
seed, roamed Ohio and Indiana early in the 
19th century teaching the Gospel and plant- 
ing apples. Apple seeds were planted at 


le Is King 


Vancouver, Washington, as early as 1817, 

Though their ancestors came from Europe, 
most apple varieties now popular in America 
started as seedling trees developed here. The 
apple does not come true from. seed; 100 
trees grown from seed of o single tree will 
all differ from each other and {rom the pat- 
ent, Thus occasionally a chance seedling 
found in a pasture or fence row will prove 
better than the varieties previously known, 
When this happens, if the mew tree is dis- 
covered. named, and propagated by grafting 
or budding, it becomes a new variety. 

In a fruit-growing community, such a dis- 
covery is not unlike finding a new oil well 
ora gold mine, Grateful citizens may even 
eréct a monument to mark the site where 
a new apple was barn. A tall memorial pil- 
lar, topped with a huge stone apple, marks 
the spot where the first Baldwin apple tree 
was found in Wilmington, Munssachusetts, 
Another, in Dundas County, Ontario, Canada, 
shows where one John MeIntosh stumbled 
on the apple that bears his nume while clear- 
ing. forestland. 

These and some of our other important 
varleties, like the Winesap and Yellow New- 
town, date back to colonial days. Others 
are more recent; the famous Delicious, for 
example, was discovered a: little more than 
half a century ago in Winterset, Towa. 

Greatest centers of commercin! production 
jn the Unites! States today are in the irrigated 
valleys of the Pacific Northwest. particularly 
Washington; in the areas south and. eust of 
the Great Lakes—i New York, Ohlo and 
Michigan: snd in the foothills and valleys 
east of the Appalachian range, from North 
Carolina to New England. Commercial or- 
chands produce about 120,000,000 bushels 
of apples a years total production, including 
home garden trees-and small farm orchards, 
may run as high as 150,000,000 bushels. 


Crab Apples, Small and Sour 


‘The name crab apple is popularly applied 
to trees that give small fruit (14 inch to 1% 
ineh diameter), usually, very acid and tart in 
flayor. ‘These may he “native’ (unimproved) 
species, or cresses of smuall-fruited species 
with cultivated varieties, A good many kinds 
of craly apple aren't grown to eat at all but 
gs flowering shrubs, 

Most crab apples grown for fruit in this 
country started as crosses of the Siberian 
species If. buceeta with standard apples, and 
are generally called Siberian crabs. They 
ate particularly popular in Canada because 
they are extremely hardy and carly ripening. 
In northern Europe many varieties of crab 
apple are grown for making cider, American 
housewives like them for pickles and jelly. 
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Apples, Native to Southwest Asia, jea with Early Colonists 


a year 


Pears and Quinces: Butter and Jelly 


Ss HEN vou dive into a pear,” a froit 
Wie once remarked as he tucked in 
his napkin, “you never know whether you're 
going Lo sitiee water or sand.” 

The great variation in pears sold in our 
markets—from the softest, juic of fruit 
to une of the hardest and urittiest—can be 
blamed chiefly on a tiny bacterium with a 
musical name, Arwinia amylovore. Except 
jor Erwinia, the gritty sand pears. prabal 
would not be grown in the United States to 
aby extent. 

The common pear. Pyrus communis, like 
its cousin, the apple, seems to hove come 
orlginally from western Asia ond neur-by 
Eurepe. Like the apple, it was user as food 
ly Stone Age men and improved by the 
pre-Christion Greeks The conquering Ro- 
mins carried jt with them into the lemperate 
parts.of the Old World. 

When. Ametica was discovered, pear cul- 
ture was common throughout Europe, and 
year seed) atid some treet were brought over 
py. the earliest colowists, At first, like the 
peach and the apple, the pear trees thrived 
and produced abtindantly in the new land. As 
early a= 1771 the famnus Prince Nursery on 
Tang Ishancl, greatest of colonial fruit nurs- 
eries, listed 42 varieties of pears 


Belgians Breed for Butter 


Meatwhile in Burope, particularly in Prance 
and Belgium, horticulnurists were working to 
produce mew and better varieties of poars, 
Tn the 18th and 19th centuries many breeders 
named superior types, though two deserve 
particular credit icolas Hardenpomt (| 705- 
44), a priest in Mons, Helgium, grew quan 
tities af svedling trees and produced. the 
first of the varietles hawing the soft, melting 
Meth that gave the best pears the nickname 
“butter fruit’ Later, Jean Baptiste yan 
Mons (1765-1842), a Ly Belgium, 
physician, developed pear breeding on a large 
scile and helped popularize seme 40° superior 
types. 

But as the inprowed yarieties made their 
appeatance in’ American orchards, 30 « 
Encinia amylovird, These bacterin invade 
the bark, roots, andl other soft tissues of the 
tree, cuusing coving cinkers and giving the 
infected parts 4 scorched appearance which 
accounts for the popular name of the dis- 
ease, fire blight. Tt kills off large limbs and 
eventually whole trees. Fire blight was first 
observed in American as early as F780, lit 
it was not until » century Later thar Dr 
Thomas Jonuhaw Burrill, a University of 
Tiinois plant pathologist, worked aut the 
cause, 

Unfortunately, no one has yet worked out 
4ui effective control, and down to the present 


day peir blight mikes growing the high- 
quality “butter” pears of Europe extremely 
harardous in most of the United States east 
of the Rockies. 

In eastern Asia another kind of pear had 
develaped, #. pvrifatia, hard of flesh and with 
numerous “sand ur grit cells. “These sand 
pears, stil widely grown in China and Japan, 
reached the Criled States before 1890, by way 
of Eurny ‘They proved quite resistant to 
fire blight, also to the teeth and pilates of 
the consumers. 


Softer, bur Suill Sandy 


Hybrids of sand pears and European varie- 
lies soon appeared, starting as chance seed~ 
lings where trees stood adjacent in orchards. 
The mest important of these, the Kieffer, first 
froited in 1873, Hybrids are now grown ex- 
tensively in the eastern half af the United 
States: they ure blizht-resistant and better 
by edt than the original sand pears, but still 
Inferior to the best European kinds. In re- 
cent years research has been started to breed 
better blight-vesistant varieties for eastern 
Rhowers. 

Th the mild, dry-summered val ot Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, the best 
European varieties grow hear to perfection, 
From here come most of the commercially 
grown pears used for camming anl for sale 
fresh froit—about two-thirds of the annual 
national crop of 30,600,000 bushels, Mil- 
Hons of bushels ftom these three Stites have 
been shipped back to the Low Countries of 
Europe, whence their ancestors came, 

Peats ate an faportint crop in all af the 
femperate parts of Europe, ‘Total production 
there averages okt 100,000,000 bushels a 
y¥ Francy, wuniy, Luly, dnd Switzer- 
lind load in production. In France, particu- 
larly, thany pews are made into perry, 1 
ferménted pear cider Argentina and Aus 
are alsp among the important produc- 
ing counteles, 


‘The Sour Quines Makes Good Jelly 


To most Americans the quince, Cydonia 
oblonga, i just a oume on a jelly jar or 
a nugget in a fruitcake, Closely related 
to the pear, it appears to he native fo nerth- 
ern Persia, was known in Greece ard Tlaly 
long:before the Christin Era, and was brought 
to this country hy the earliest colonists. For 
a time its Jow, gnarled trees were widely 
gtown in buck-viird) erchards, Te his since 
fallen into disrepute, so much so. that in 
American slang “quince dennies a particu 
larly uupleasaoet ar sour person, usually fe- 
male. A few staal! commercial plantings sut- 
isfy the steady domestic demand for preserves 
and Mavoring: 


The Peach, Most 


TAT fruit besides the peuch can be 
eaten whole like am apple, sliced with 
cream, dried, stewed, pickled, spiced. canned, 
distilled into a fine liqueur, cooked into pie 
or jam—or frozen into ¢elici ii 


ire cream? 

Partly due to its amazing versatility, partly 
becnuse its Maver and texture are unsurpassed, 
the peach ranks near the top in popularity 
in the United States. In recent years an- 
nual production has averaged more than 70,- 
000,000 bushels. It iz also extensively grown 
in Europe, Asia, South Afrien, Australia, and 
South Ameri Despite trouble with diseases 
and insects. it is much grown in small or- 
chard= and even back yards. In fact, some 
of the beat thin-skinned, soft-fleshed varieties, 
Vike the Cumberland and Golden Jubilee, 
are so delicate they may be damaged in han- 
dling and shipping, and are best grown where 
Jong trips to the market are not necessary. 

Americans show their high regard for the 
peach in symbolism, To tell a young Indy 
she has a “peaches-and-cream" complexion is 
a high compliment; to describe the lady ber- 
self asa peach is also flattering, if less subtle. 

‘The Chinese thought the peach was sytm- 
bolic, Some eurly Chinese writers callie it 
the tree of life, others the tree of death; ssill 
others thought it syatbolized longevity. The 
pink peach blossom, for some reasnn, was. 
associated in ancient China with feminine 
promiscuity. and oll itowers were warned 
against planting peach trees near the windows 
of a lady's beuroir, 


How a Name Misplaced a Fruit 


The word “pe is based ono Latin word 
meaning Persian. ‘The scientific name, 
Prunus persicg, also implirs origin in Mersia; 
peaches, in fact, use) to be culled “Persian 
apples.” ‘Thus for more than 2,000 years the 
native home of the peach was believed to be 
Persia, This belief, however, has not stood up 
under scientific scrutiny in the past century. 

In tracking down the origin of a plant, 
sclentists, like detectives, must piece together 
ao variety. of clues, One hint that Persia was 
not the home of the peach was the fact that 
there was no mention of the fruit in carly 
Hebrew literature ot in Sanskrit: this would 
incicate that ft was unkrown in the prea 
from Persia to western Incin about, 1500 w. c 
Looking farther east, botanists found 
peaches of a number of types which appedred 
to be native over large areas of China, with-all 
the characteristics of the westerin fruit, Mone 
over, peaches are mentioned in Chinese litera- 
ture earlier than. 2000 n, c, 

Most recent students therefore agree that 
China ts undoubtedly the native home of 
the peach. The range of the species probably 
was wide, extending over tiuch of the country 


Versatile of Fruit 
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from Turkistan as far as the eastern coast, 

‘Once its home was settled as China, it was 
comparatively easy for botanists to trace the 
fruit’s slow progress westward. Exactly bow 
and when it reached Mersin is unknawn, but 
it probably traveled from China along caravan 
routes used in the pre-Christian By 
352 m. c. it hal reached Greece here a 
Greck writer described it as a Persian Fruit, 
Virgil (70-19 o. c.) was the first Roman to 
mention the peach, Ite culture spread all 
aver the temperate parts af Europe in the cem- 
turies that follower. 

The Spaniards probably planted the first 
peaches in the New World: by 1571 three 
types werr growing in Mexico. The French 
in Louisiana, the English wt Jamestown, the 
Pilgrims in Massachusetts. und others planted 
peaches as 300n as their settlements were c+ 
tablished. ‘The Indians, always alert to new 
food supplies. carried them inland far in 
advance of white settlements, 

Practically all varieties now grown in this 
country started here, most af them through 
chance discovery of superior trees among the 
inuny seedlings. Within the post $0 yours 
Government experiment stations, both State 
and Federal, as well as come private researeh- 
ers, have heen system Iv breeding peaches 
to develop goetieuuiliey varieties. 

The peach is not one of the hardlest fruits 
Fruit buds are often killed hy winter tem- 
peratures of LO" below zero F., and tempera- 
lures down to —20° F. will frequently. kill 
trees. Most virieties also need a fairly lone 
winter dirmant season ta start growth nor- 
mally in spring. tnthe United States, peaches 
do best in the Pacific Coast States, especially 

Californin; the Atlantic staboard frem 
fae to husolte; and south and 
east of the Great Lakes—in New Vork, Ohio, 
and Michigan. 


Nectarine, the Same Fruit, but No Puex 
The necarine, not widely knewn in the 


loss, peach, 
peach jn tree, leaf, or Hower. 


Fruits are simi- 
lor in shape, in pit, or stone, and both have 
varieties that have white, yellow, or red flesh 


color, Nectarines ate usually simewhat 
smuller, firmer-fleshed, more aromatic, and 
have it tinct flaver offen richer than 
the pei ‘They originate as true breeding 
mutations pf the peach, and have been es- 
teemed in Old World countries for mote than 
2,000 yeors. But, because their smooth skin 
makes them wulnerable to insects, di 
and etacking, they ure not us suc 
Peaches in the bunsid eastern United States 
They reach our miitkets in limited quantities, 
mutinly shipped from the western Stites, 


in China Mure than 


Two Stone Fruits from the Orient 


PRICOTS and Japanese plums are two 
more of the great group of stone fruits. 
or drupes, which include fruit ranging in si 
from the cherry to the peach, all containing 
a single hard, woody pit. These two are con- 
sidered together because they are both be- 
lieved to have originated in China. ‘Their 
routes around the world, however, were quite 
different, as are the ways in which (hey are 
eaten, 

The apricot, though juicy and aromatic 
when fresh, is one of the fruits which must 
Americans stem to prefer dried or canned. 
Of the mare than 200,000 fons a year grown 
in this country, aliout 40 pereent are dried. 
40 percent are commercially catined, and 20 
percent are sold fresh, 

The apricot reached the Mediterranean 
countries before the time of Christ. Tt has 
been claimed that Alexander the Great car- 
rie! it to Greece at the time of hie contquest 
of southwestern Asia, in the 4th century mc. 
‘Le was long. said to have come from Armenia, 
hence the botanical name Proms urmentuce, 
by which it is known t this day. 

More recent botanical ancl Language re 
selirch, however, has Indicated that the origi- 
nal home of the apricet was not -southwest 
Ashi, as long believed. “Thete is no name for 
the fruit in either the Hebrew or Sanskrit 
languages, as would be expected if the fruit 
was present in the area when these langunges 
were developed. 

‘On the other hand, the Chinese used a char- 
acter belleved fo represent the apritet in 
writings earlier than 2000 ou. ¢. Also, in 
China today apricots are found which have 
all indications of being truly indigenous, 


Believed to Be Native of China 


how generally believer that the 
ap iwinated in central and western 
Ching. and that it had been edrried to south- 
west Asin before the time of Alexander the 
Great. Pliny stated it reached Jtaly about 
100 8 ce Tt had spread throughout the 
temperate parts of Europe. Incluy Eng- 
land, before the discovery of America, 

The Spaniards apparently took the apricot 
to the New Work! with the earliest settle 
ments Tt thrived in the deier parts of Mex- 
ico, Seedlings were planted in Californin at 
the Spanish missions in the 18th century, 
and named varieties from Europe wore intro- 
diced before 1850_ 

The English also established apricots in 
Virginia; Capt. John Stith reported in 
1620 that apricots were thriving there. 
However, the apricot has never proved well 
adapted to the climate of the eastern United 
States, 

The name “‘apricat" comes from a Latin 


word preceaquwm, meaning early ripe. He- 
cause it blooms very early In the spring, its 
blossoms are almost always killect in the Hast 
by spring frosts, ‘The fruit alin tends tu 
erick bucily and decay in warn, rainy weather. 

Apricot growing in the United States is 
therefore largely confined to the area west of 
the Rockies, with California producing. by 
ior the largest part of the crop, Washington, 
Oregon, and Utah also produce commercial 
quantities of apricots, 


Burbank Promoted Japanese Plums 


Little is known of the background of the 
highly colored, juicy, spicy plums of the 
species P. sulirinw, known in this country 


as Japanese. Certain it is that they did not 
originate in Japan: no plum Sines to be 
native there. ~ Japimese horticulturists say 


they were introduced into Japan from Chins 
seme 200 to 400 ys ago, It seems almost 
certain that their native bome is in China, 
perhaps in the southwest part, a region Tittle 
esplored hy western botaiiats, 

‘These plums first reached America about 
1870; trees from Japan were imported in that 
year by 2 fruit grower of Vacaville, California. 
They quickly attracted attention, and com- 
mercial propagation seen starred. 

Luther Burbank, the great plint breeder, 
who moved from Massachusetts 19 California, 
imported many kinds, grew numbers of seed- 
Tings, and highly publicized the fruit. He gave 
American names to imported varieties and to 
selections fram his seedlings More than any 
other man, Burbank was responsible for the 
rapid spread and great interest in Japenese 
plums. 

These plums apparently were unknown in 
Europe prior ta their introduction into this 
country, Tn recent years they have been 
widely tested in temperate countries theough- 
eut the world, 


Ivbrids May Be Laiportant 


Tp this conntty they are grown to a limited 
extent in many af the States. They are early 
blooming, and the blossoms are subject to 
killing in areas where spring frest occurs fre- 
quently. On the other hand, they stand sum- 
mer heat and rain better than the Ruropean 
plums, and are of better quality than most of 
our native kinds. “They will cross readily 
with most kinds of native American pliins, 
and promising varieties are being deteloped 
from such crosses. 

Commercial production is most extensive 
in California. ‘The Inege, highly cored 
plums on fruit stands ar) markers tram mic 
June through August are mainly vi les of 
the Japanese, or, moce accurately, Oriental 
plams. 
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¢ Plums Grow in a Bewildering Variety of Shapes, Colors, 9 
ican Irevagner and large yell native to western Ai 
ani} purples become prunes Tart blue Damsins. {rom Europe, make 


Plums and Prunes from Europe and West Asia 


OST important commerciatly of the 

plums grown in the United States are 
these which eime here from southwestern 
Asia by way of Europe. These are of the 
species Prunus domestica, of which three main 
types lead in production here. 

First in quantity and market value are the 
drying plums, or prunes. These are fairly 
lange, firmleshed, meaty plums with a high 
sugar content. They cat be dried without 
removing the pit. In the sun or in debydra- 
tors, these are dried in tremendous quanti= 
ties and form our familiar dried breakfast 
Pirttines. More than 200,000 inns a year of 
these aro <hipped irom western States, chiefly 
California 

Some varieties of this type are also widely 
tised os ftesh fruit, and many are also canned. 
Production centers for these two categories 
aré Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

The second type of European plum fs 
popularly called’ the Greengage or Reine 
Claude group. ‘These fruits are nearly round, 
light green to golden yellow when ripe, and 
the flesh theres to the pit. They are gen- 
erally softor fleshed than the prune group 
ane suitable for ¢leying. Many varie 
ties in this group are of excellent quality, 
They are widely grown in home gardens and 
in small commercial orchards near market 
venters, fut do not enter extensivel’ fate 
Conmmerce. 

‘The third group varies from the second 
mainly in sxe and shape These are the 
Eeg plums. very large, generally long-oval 
in shape, sometimes with a neck at the ster 
end. They vary from yellow to purple in 
color, 

One other species which came by way. af 
Europe, P. institia, is alsa grown in this 
country, These are the small, nearly rote 
to oval Damson type, named for the city 
of Damaseus and greatly prized for jam and 
plum butter. 

The domestion plums are commonly called 
European, tw i is quite certain that the 
original home of the species is not Europe 
but maither western Asia. A number of bota- 
nists have reported the species as apparently 
nitive in the area south of. the Caucusns 
Mountains to the Caspian Sea, 


Romans Mad “a Vast Number" 


Plums do not thrive in tropical or subtropi- 
cal climates. The Egyptians left no record 
of them. The first Roman writer to mention 
them was Pliny. In the first century he de- 
scribed several kinds brielly and referred to 
“a wast number of varieties” 

Vhe major areas of phun growing in 
Europe developed north of the Mediterranean 
countries, ood apparently the growirar of 
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domesties type plume in those countries i# 
rather recent. According to European  his- 
luthins, prunes were introduced into: Hungary 
from Turkistan late In the 15th century, All 
the Halkan countries are now important prone 
producers. 

The Reine Claude group takes its name 
from Queen Claudin' of France, whose hus- 
hand, Francis I, ruled at the time of their in- 
troduction inte that country, about 1500. 
A little later they were introduced into Eng- 
lund by Sir William Gage, whence came the 
name Greengage. Thus it may be presumed 
that these plums were not widely grown in 
Europe before the settlement of America, 

There is only meager data as tw their intro- 
duction into America. ‘The French brought 
them to the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
and undoubtedly the English brought them 
to their colonies, Dumestica plums did not 
assume on important place in American hor- 
ticulture, however, until after the Revolu- 
tion, and did not reach the proportion of a 
major crop until the settlement of the Pa- 
cific States, 

These plums and prunes require an etjua> 
ble climate for best development, They 
bloom early in the spring, and in many lova- 
tions are subject to frost damage and loss of 
crop. ‘I'he frait cracks badly and is-sub- 
ject to decay under heavy rainfall conditions, 
Thus in the eastern United States only the 
most favored fruit sections, such as the Iske 
aren of western New York, can achieve much 
suceess with them. 

In the valleys of the Paeific Sintes the 
domestica plume are ideally adapted and 
reach maximum production, “There all the 
prunes for drying are producecl, and large 
mee fas are cotimisteially canned ur shipped 
fresh, 


Damsons Got tv Europe First 


Damson plums apparently were native not 
dnly in western Asia but across most of 
Europe. Pits of this type of plum have been 
found in the lke dwellings of Switzerland. 
The recorded history of the Damson is older 
thin that of other species. Greek pouts af 
the oth century 6, ¢, mention them, The 
selected. improved varieties, however, appear 
to haye come originally fromy western Asia, 

The Damgon types were introduced into the 
Colonies and, priur to the Revolution, appear 
to have been grown more widely and) suc- 
cessfully thin the damesticas,. These tart, 
spicy plums are now widely disseminated in 
those parts of the United States having a od- 
erate Climate. They are produced mainly in 
heme gardens and for local markets. Dam- 
san jam or plum butter is greatly esteemed by 
most of those who know it. 
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American Plums—Fruit of the Pioneers 


ATIVE American plums belong in this 
story of fruits;not because they are im- 
portunt in commence, but because of the place 
Ubey filled in the diets of pioneer sett 
From New Enelind to Moria, the early 
colonists found wild plum 5 the wagon 
trains rolled westward, the settlers discovered 
them growing in all sections west 1 the 
Rockies, “Beyond the Rockies, onto the Pa- 
cific, they occurred in scattered locations, 
No other native tree fruit is so widely dls- 
tributed in this country as the plum, Some 
form of it is foynd in every State in: the 


Union. And, while our native plums are not 
generally of high dessert qunlity, most of 


them, as they grow wild, make very good jam, 
Jelly, and plum butter, These offered a wel- 
come and valuable varlety to the simple and 
offen monatanous diet of the pioneers, 

Even today, large quantities of native plums 
are guthered from the wild. (Cultivated va- 
rieties derivert from them are among the most 
dependable fruits fer growing in some parts 
ef qur country, particularly in the colder 
sections. 

The colonists who settled in New England 
foend two principal kinds of plums, The 
Canadian plum, Proms nigra, grows through- 
out New England and New York, about all 
the Great Lakes, over much of Minnesita, 
aul into Canada, The flowers sre large. for 
a plum and kaye a pink tinge, an unusuul 
characteristic since plum flowers are generally 
pure White or geoen tinged. The fruit Is 
oval to oblong, o litth over an inch long, 
and varies from crimson lo orange-yellow in 
color. Itripens in late August and September. 

The Indians gathered and dried these fruits 
in large quantities, This species is very hardy, 
and a number of horticultural varieties from 
it are now widely grown in northern areas, 

The second plum in New England grew only 
near the ocean, on sandy soils. ‘This beach 
plum, F. maritima, is a small bush bearing 
nearly round fruit about two-thirds of an 
ineh in diameter, It grows in a marcow belt 
from southern Maine to Virginia and {s greatly: 

tized today for jam making. Tt ic most 
ike the European Damson of any native 
plim and has u special spicy Maver that many 
people enjoy. 

‘The Red, Horse, Hod, or Goose Plan 

A third great species, J. americana, is 
well nomed. It spreads over about half the 


area of the United States, from New Vork 
to Montana and south to Louisiana and Mis- 


ions it is simply called wild 
plum, but it-is alsv known as Red plum, Yel- 
low plum, Horse plum, Hog plum, Gove 
plum, August plum, and, in the far south, 


Sloe. The fruit ripens mainly in July in the 
south, and in September in the north. While 
the plums vary somewhat in different areas, 
they are generally nearly round, reddish- 
orange to red, and-one inch or less in diameter, 
This plum has contributed many varieties of 
value, especially in the western Plains States. 

The Chickasaw plum, P. angustifolia, 
fs native in the southern States from Mary- 
Jand to the Gulf and west to Kansas ond 
Texns. The fruit is oval to spherical, usuilly 
bright red, but sometimes vellow. It does not 
survive in the north. The sand plum of the 
western Plains, closely relared to the Chicka- 
saw, is one of the mast valued fruits in Kansas 
and Nebraska, 

‘Two species of plums native in the lower 
Mississippi Valley are valuable both as native 
frvits and as sources of cultivated varieties. 
Both are found from Tennéssee und Kentucky 
weet 19 Kansas and Oklahoma, ?. Aertslama 
is late ripening, Hts fruit nearly round, about 
one inch in diameter, color, red to yellow. 
The wild Goose plum, P, munioniana, is 
early ripening, fruit round to oval, bright 
red, Hoth are late blooming, so the blos- 
soms are likely to escape spring Trests, 

One other species deserves mention, not 
because it is widely distributed, but because 
the: quality of the fruit closely approaches 
that of the in plams, P. mAcordata, 
the Pacific ar Western plum, is found in the 
foothills from central Culifornia to central 
Oregon, The fruit is late ripening, globular, 
red to purple, about one inch in diameter, 
atl i extensively used for preserves. 


Improving the American Plum 


While the colanisis who settled along the 
eastern seaboard gathered plums from the wild 
to some extent, there was little effort to im- 
prove them during colonial times, Perhaps 
this was bevanse yood-qualily European warie- 
ties could be produced in the central ani 
northern colonies at least. Not until settlers 
crassec| the Mississippi were native phims of 
special merit selected, named, and planted in 
home orchards, 

During the last half of the 19th century, 
literally hundreds of such selections were made 
and nome. Many of these represented little 
improvement and soon passed out of use: 
Breeders, both private and im State experi- 
het stations, have continued: efforts to im- 
prove these plums, and a number of varieties 
are now available that are of great value 
where European varieties do mot thrive. Par- 
ticularly in the Plains States, the North Cen- 
tral Staves, and in the South, these varieties 
ane more sitisfactory for home and local mar- 
ket growiimg than are any other plums now 
available, 
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“Loveliest of Trees, 


NS AN average year Americans consume 
fresh or in pies, candies, preserves, bever- 

ages, and assoned drugstore delicacies about 
200,000 tons of cherries. Round, plump, and 
abandant—a single tree has been known to 
yield 2,000 pounds of fruit in one year— 
cherries have for centuries been looked om 
as the symbol of ripeness ond sweetness, 

Species of cherries are plentiful throughout 
the northern Temperate Zone—irom Japan, 
throughout Asia ant Europe, to our own 
Pacific Coast, Asiatic species have contrib- 
uted the famous lowering cherries of Japan, 
iow flourishing and famous ih our own Capi- 
tl and gaining popularity as ornamentals in 
many American gardens and parks. 

The fruit of a few American species is gath- 
ered and used to o limited extent. particularly 
the chokecherries and sand cherries in the 
Plains and Rocky Mountain States. The two 
species that have furnished our cherries of 
citnmerce, however, both appear to hive origi- 
waited in the area of Asia and Europe centering 
about the Dardanelles and extending from 
the Caspian Sea in Asia westward through the 
Balkan nountries of Europe, 


Cherry Pits Found in Stone Age Caves 


The sweet cherries, Proms aviwm, bad 
spread throughout temperate Europe before 
the beginning of civilization there, Com- 
moily known us bird cherries, this species, a 
favorite food of binds, had reached Britain 
and western continental Europe before the 
history uf those countries was recorded, Pits 
of sweet cherries found in the remains of cave 
habitations of central Europe indicate that 
these fruits were gathered and used there as 
carly as the Stone Age. 

‘The sour, or pie cherry, P. cerasms, seems 
to have spread more slowly, and perhaps 
mainly through human agencies. 

Apparently the earliest reference to cherries 
by Theophrastus, the Greek “Father of 
who described the trees ane fruit 
about 300 no. 

Pliny, in Ttsly in the fitst century, de- 
scribed 10 kinds of cherries. These appear to. 
have heen types, rather tham varieties as we 
regard them tiday, He also referred to the 
cherry ns having been taken to Britain, Ati- 
other Roman, Marcus Terentius Varro, in 
his book on farming written about 50H. c., 
discussed rafting of cherries, and by impli 
tion indicated that neither cherry culture noc 
graiting were new when he wrote. 

‘Thus cherry culture was apparently under 
way in & number of European countries by 
the beginning of the Christian Em. Little 
further progress seems to have occurred until 
the emergence of Europe from the Dark Ages, 
in the 15th and t6th centuries, Not until 


the-Gherry . s .” 


the latter contury did variety names appear. 

Cherries from Europe were introduced inta 
America as soon as the English, French, and 
Dutch setvements were made, If cherries 
were planted by the Spaniards in the West 
Tndies and Florida, they did not thrive. But 
in the cooler climates, from Newfoundland to 
Virginin, they were growing shortly after the 
first settlements, Reference is made to the 
cultivation of the Red Kentish cherry in 
Massachusetts in 1629, only mine years after 
the Pilgrims landed. 

By the middle of that century, cherri 
commen with other Temperate Zone ira 
Europe, wete widely distributed in the Colu- 
nies. According to tradition, if not fact, ene 
curly American farmer, Augustine Wasting- 
ton, valued his cherry irees only slightly less 
than the veracity of his son George. 

Cherries advanced westward with the settle- 
ment of the country, They were first taken 
to California hy the Spanish missionaries when 
ibat State was a part of Mexico, Cherries 
were a part of the covered wagon load of 
namerl fruit varieties that ploneer horticultur- 
ist Henderson Luelling tock to Oregon in 
1847. This resulted! in the start of the great 
sweet-cherry industry in the western States, 

‘The cherry thrives best in moderate, rather 
cool climates. The-sour cherry is more toler- 
ant of both summer rainfall and winter cold 
than is the sweet. ‘The latter cracks and rots 
when ring occur near ripening time, Ag ut 
result of this, the principal centers of sweet- 
cherry production are in the States west of 
the Rockies where summers are dry and win- 
ters ate generally moderate. 

Sour cherries are produced throughout the 
northern half af the United States, except in 
the coliest areas of the Plains Sttes, Griat- 
est production is around the Great Lakes, with 
Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin leading. 

Neither the sweet nor the sour varieties are 
adapted to the hot, often humid conditions 
in the southern half of the country, 

First Bing Cherries Were American 

Our important sour cherry varieties all 
represent direct importations from Furape: 
no important varielies have been developed 
in this country, On the orber hand, several 
af our sweet varieties, including the large, 
nearly black Bing and Lambert, whith are 
the most important fresh market kinds, oriyi- 
nated here as chance seedlings, 

Sour cherries ure mainly marketed canned 
or frozen, The major use is in pies and pre- 


serves. Sweet cherries are popular in midd- 
summer un fresh-froit markets, the tichly 
favored fruits being highly esteemed. They 


are also canned commercially, and are the 
principal source of smaraschino cherries 


Fruit of 


oO { way to get sin iden of the scope of 
world grape production is te start with 
Californias. On a Tittle over half a million 
acres, Californians grow a little less than 
3,000,000 tens of grapes a year. These pre 
vide more than mine-tenths of all the wine, 
raisin, and table grapes sold in this country. 
A. single vineyard, in Cucamonga Valley, 
covers 5,000 acres, 

Yet Califomia produces less than ten per- 
cent of the world’s grape supply and only 
about three to four percent of its swine, 
World-wide, gripe growing is the biggest of 
all fruit industries, 

‘Used mostly for wine, grapes are produced 
in tremendous quantities jn all the Mediter- 
ranean countries of Europe. and in all other 
countries huvitig moderately dry summers and 
equable temperatures. Both grape culture 
and the art of wine making were known to 
men before the beginning of recorded history. 

The Old World grape, Vitis vinifera, has 
been cultivated so long that its place of origin 
cannet be determined with accuracy. Seeds 
of grapes found in Swiss lake dwellings date 
to the Bronze Age In Europe. Grape seeds 
have been found in the oldest tombs of 
Kaypt, and there iz evidence that the Egyp- 
tians weew grapes and made wine 0,000 years 
ago, The oldest Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
writings all refer to grapes and wine making. 

The best evidence indicates that the wri 
Jera grape originally centered in the area 
about the Caspian and Black Seas, the great 
cradle of deciduous fruits, lt was spread 
both by natural means, with birds and mam- 
mals carrying the seed, und by the hand of 
prehistoric man, 


North America Was a Land of Vines 


‘The first European visitors to North Amer- 
lea, the Norse yoyugers, found native grapes 
so obuncdant that they called the country 
inland. The first English settlers im Yir- 
vinia found great vines climbing over the 
lees, especially along the streams. 

In quality, however, the wild American 
wipes wore far from the choice Eunnpedn 
kinds, improved through thousands of years 
of selection, Why not transplant the Old 
World varieties? 

Steps were quickly taken to impert superior 
European vines, Almost every colony had 
jaws to encourage grape growing, Literally 
hundreds of vinevartls were set, and skilled 
French vine growers were brought over. 
There even were penalties for setilers who 
failed to plant grapes und rewards were offered 
for success in vine arawing and wine muking. 

Yet despite great effort, no one attained 
suecess with the Old World grape. In the 
‘vineyatil paradise” of the Colonies there 


the Vine 


Wore fungus diseases and 1 rests hit at- 
tocked ond destroved the plantings of Old 
World grapes. To this day, and even with 
modern insecticides anc fungicides, the Old 
World grape i= not successfully grown im the 
humid climate of eastern North America, 

While the exstern colonists were strug 
gling to establish vinifera grapes in enstern 
America—and failing—the picture was far dif- 
ferent in the West. The Spaniards estab. 
lished a colony in New Mexico in 1598 and 
founded missions in California, beginning in 
1769. There the Old World grape flourished 
in the dry growing season and mild winters. 

Production of the Old World grape in the 
United States is today largely limined to the 
southwestern States. Varjeties grown have 
largely been imported directly from Europe, 
The largest portion of these grapes is dried for 
raisins, though large quantities are mace into 
wine, and thousands of carloads are shipped 
to all parts of the country for use fresh: 


Gur “Natives” Still Thrive in the East 


Tn all other sections of the United Stites, 
varieties derived in part or entirely from na+ 
tive species are grown. Jn the South the 
Museatline varieties, derived from the species 
V. retundifolia, are best adapted. They are 
highly disease-resistant, hove a tough skin, 
and ate borne inv all clusters. Tp more 
northern areas varieties derived from V, 
labrusca, such as Concord ond Niagara, are 
mainly grown, 

The American grapes are hardier to winter 
cold than the Old World grape, They are 
generally considered less suitable for wine 
making, though excellent wine can be made 
from many varieties. They are the only kinds 
used for making grape juice, and are superior 
to the windlere grape for jellies and james. 
‘They have a less meaty pulp than most Old 
World varieties, so are less suitable for raisins, 

An insect pest that attacks the roots of 
grapes, the rnet louse phylloxera, was native 
in eastern America and was accidentally taken 
to Eurnpe at least a century ago, For 
time it threatened the existence of grape 
growing it} many European regions’ Ameri- 
can species, however, are resistant ta this 
sucking insect, 

Now most European vineyards ate grown 
On foots partly or whally of American stock. 
‘These stocks are also used for Old World 
varieties in California and in many other 
srape-growing regians of the workl Thus 
today the grapes of the East and the grapes 
of the West are truly joined in practically 
all grape production of the world. Amerloat 
varieties have ulso spread to other world 
areas where, hecaiise of winter cold or hu- 
midity, the waifers grape is poorly adapted. 
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To Ancient Man, Figs Were a Sacred Fruit 


N AMERICA figs are generally eaten as 

4 luxury, a sweet desert, of a tnorsel in 
4 fancily Wrapped box of gift (uit In 
aime Mediterrantan countries, however, they 
are a basic part of the dict, 

‘Their importance in, these areas js. shown 
by Tegenils that grew up about them ity ancient 
times, The Romaris considered the tig, Fiews 
carica, a pitt of thy god Bacchus tn the 
sountiies of southwestern Asia, in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, fis were tegarded as 
sacred, Their significance in Hebrew lite 
ds indicated repeatedly in the Bible. begin- 
hing with the story of the Garden of Even. 
A well-drawn fig tree, showlny (he harvesting 
of the fruit, i on the wall of a 12th dynusty 
Egyptian graye (cree 1989-1776 Bi c.), 

The species from which the cultivater fis 
has come apparently had a wide range in the 
area near the Mediterranean, from Syria west- 
ward to the Cumry Lslands A: fruit so lone 
cultivated. tn become naturalized in 
parts pf the area, but fossil remains found tn 
France and Maly indicate that figlike plant: 
prew there long before the Stone Awe. 


Aristotle Studied Fig Pollination 


Figs were probably first cultivated in Arabia 
and Egypt, aad doubtless the sweeter, better 
kinds were selewten and propagated with the 
beginsing of agricalture in those anetent 
countries. They were linewn and prized in 
Crete in 1300 8, ¢, and in Geeeve a Nettle 
later, The Greeks even Tenew Tn paint the 
need fer caprification, a process whereby 
dome of the fruit-bemrine trees must be polli- 
mited, Aristotle, in the 4th century mm. 
reontded (hat jreects had to visit the yum 
fruits or thoy would drop. He did not, how. 
ever, fully understand why: 

Introadietion of fs inti. Ametiea ean, be 
credited to the Spaniares Varieties from: 
Spain were sent to ¥ iokk in 1520, and 
were ceperted to ta bearing well in 1320. 
Belore the end of the both cetitury. figs 
were reported as abundant sin Mera, and were 
established in Mloridi at St, Augustine Capt 
John Sonith reported in 1629 eit one “Mi 
tress Mewrce” nf the jamextown, Vinsinia, 
settlenient, hirvested “indere a hundred bush- 
ele of excellant lignes; 

In California the fist, Vike many ether fruits, 
dates from the establishnwnt of the mi 
at San Diege in 1769, Whe variety now called 
Mission, which wus planted there, is still the 
leading black fa growin da the Site Althonels 
figs were wilely pilanted in gardens in Calis 
fornia: earlier, commercial culture did not 
start until about 1885. 

Muny varieties of figs will set fruit with- 
out Pp Huttion, ad these ean le grown sie 
cessfully without caprification, ‘The choicest 


of the while, drying varieties. however, belong 
to d group known as the Smivmnw typ, anc 
these must be pallinatec. 

Many trees of this type were planter in 
Culifornia late in the last century and grew 
well, fut the fruit dropped before maturing 
Caprifigs, the trees used for prilliratitye Usth 
ye in Europe ond Asia, bad been Urcught 
into the State, Blut the insect that. carries 
the pollen, into the fruit, a small wasp called 
the Afastopheye, was mot present, and early 
efforts to introduce it were not successful, 

There was wide difference of opinion as 
la the necessity for the ingect. Finally it 
was successfully established in the State 
throth an dnipartation iy 1890 by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of tapei- 
fig (mits containing the Alustophaga wasps, 

This insect breeds in caprifigs, whieh ore 
grown in spectul blocks away from the fi 
ing fig trees, At the proper time, the cap 
figs ate guthered with the wusps in them ane 
hung in small bags in the feait-bearitg: trees, 

‘The female wasps crawl out, beeomims cov- 
ered with Pollet as thév do se, They crawl 
into the fruit of the Smyrna varieties seeking 
a place to lay eggs, ond in the search potlinare 
the flowers. Since the introduction of the in- 
seet ancl the working oupof suitable handling 
tovhiiques. production of these Smyrna vari 
ties in California has been sucessful. 

‘The fig is 4 semihardy tree which sherls 
its leaves In the winter, When fully dormant, 
the trees will stumd temperatures down to 
about LO” Py without serious injury, Tern 
peratetes below 5° will Bill them to the 
ermine, but in most cases, when this happens, 
new shoits will sprout op from the roots. 


California Grows Mont of Our Bigs 


Most commetelal fig growing iy the United 
States isin California. About 35.300 ace 
thee arecdewoted to fics, with an annual evap 
of som 32,000 tons of dried figs, 19,000 tons 
af fresh, amd more than 700.000 cases: of 
canned fruit, Figs are also prawn commer: 
cially jy Texus and as a hor-garden frit 
in ather pacts of the South, 

Most of the world’s commercial fig produc 
lian fs marketed-in the defied form; seme of it 
{ts conned o¢ preserved Figs are esteemed in 
the fresh form in countries where they are 
gtown, but are difficult to ship and handle 
for dist, markets. 

Ttaly fe vi ithe leading country of the 
Work! in fg production, most crchatds being 
located south of Naples and) on lv. Tur- 
key ranks second, Spain, the United States, 
Algerin, Greeee, and Portugal all bave major 
industries. Many other countries with suit- 
able climatic conditions prodvce figs on a0 
stualler scale, 
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Olives, Oil-bearing Fruit from Southern Europe 


N CROWDED countries, or those where 

conditions are not suitable for extensive 
meat production, men turn to plants for the 
oil they nmust ext to live, In lands border- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea, the olive tree 
supplies much of this need. From 20 ta 60 
percent of a ripe olive is ofl, Men extract 
iimost_o million tong of olla year from olives, 

In Spain, which leads the world in olive: 
oll preducting, 6 percent of agricultural pro- 
duction is in olives, In Greece the propor 
Hon runs as high as 18 percent. Ttaly minke 
olives second only to grapes in importance; 
in Portugal they are the leading tree crop— 
and the Portuguese consume nine-tenths af 
all the oil they produce, 


A Good Omen to Men Ever Sinve Nou 


‘The olive is another of the fruits that may 
be traced to the beginning of recorded history, 
and beyord. ‘The earliest Hebrew books men- 
tion the olive uncer the name saif or zeit, 
The story of the dove from Noah's Ark re- 
firning with an olive leaf, us-told in the Book, 
of Genesis, [s familiar to all, The olive was 
a very imporrant and yaluable source of oif 
to the early Hebrews, and was also cultivated 
by the ancient Egyptian: 

Today the wi olive, Qlea europaea, 13 
found from western India westward through- 
out southwest Asin and all about the Mecti- 
terranean borders, 11 is not certain that it 
is truly native througheut that range. Tn 
some districts. especially about the edges of 
the present range, the trees muy be escapes 
from cultivation, Language reseurch indi- 
cates that the true center of the olive species 
was probably the ares from Syria ta Greece. 

Certain it is that the olive was known and 
tied for its oil from the beginging of 
agriculture in Syria, in Palestine, in Egypt, 
in Greece, and, a little later, in Rome. The 
ancients used the oil for food, for medicine, 
and for anainting cheir bodies In Rome a 
favorite saying was thut a long and pleasant 
life depended um two luids, “wine within and 
oil without," Olive oil was also buraed in 
lamps for fighting. 

‘The olive requires o long growing season 
to mature its Fruit, and fs not tolerant of low 
temperatures, The tree is injured when tem- 
Neratures down to 73" to 10° FL occur, 
Thus its range in Europe is limited tu coun- 
tries around the Mediterranean. 

‘The Spaniards apparently introduced the 
olive into America. While it did not thrive in 
the bumid climate and acid soil of the West 
Indies and Florida, it prospered in the deier air 
of Mexico, Tt was introduced into California 
with the establishment of the first missions. 
Since then, other valuable varieties have been 
brought in from Europe. 


ifornia and, to a limited extent, 

commercial olive culture de- 
nited States “The industry 
here is primarily based on olives for pickling 
Oil is extracted from the fruit which fails to 
grow large enough for that purpose. 

The olive fruit i green in color when im- 
mature, turning m9 black as it ripens, For 
green olive pickles, the fruit Is picked imma- 
ture; for black olive pickles, it is allawed to 
become mature onthe tree, hut not, soft ripe: 
When harvested for oil, the fruit, is allowed 
to ripen fully. 

The olive fruit fresh from the tree, bath 
green and ripe, is intensely bitter. In the 
pickling process the fruit both for green and 
tipe pickles is first soaked in lye solution 
ta destroy the bitter mate. After thorough 
washing to remove the lye, the ripe olives are 
soaked in strong salt solution. They can be 
held for a long period in brine, but should 
then be soaked in fresh water overnight to 
remove the excess salt, 

After salting, they are canned commercially 
under steam pressures which hold them at a 
temperature of at least 240° F. for 60 minutes. 
In the preparation of green plives there are 
Vuriations in the process to bring about the 
development of special flavors. 

Methoils to extract oil fram olives 
vary greatly from one country ti another, 
and depend in part on what the oil is to be 
used for. 

In some cases fruit is first crushed beneath 
rollers, then squeezed in presses—which may 
he simply flat boards with stones on Lop, ar, 
in modern plunts, costly hydraulic machinery. 

Since the oil ts contained in the pulp of 
the fruit, stones are sometimes removed hefore 
pressing. Tn all cases where the oil is to be 
eaten, speed is essential hetween harvesting 
and pressing; oil left In bruised lives soon 
grows rancid. 


We Import as Much as We Grow 


There are large areas in the southwestern 
States of this country where olives ean be 
Brown successfully. Because of the great 
amount of hand labor, particularly in bar- 
vesting fruit, the growing of olives far ail 
has not developed on a large seale here. 
‘Total production of olives in this country, al- 
most_entirely In California, averages abut 
30,000 tons of fruit per year, of which about 
half is used for pickling and half crushed for 
oil. 

American imports of olive oil amount to 
approximately 15,000 tons per year. Ln addi 
tlon, about 10,000,000 gallons of green olive 
pickles are also brought in annually from 
south European countries, mainly ftaly and 
Spuin, 
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Dates Provide Food in Barren Deserts 


AID MOHAMMED: “There is among the 
trees ome that is preeminenthy blessed, 
us is the Moshem among men; it is the palm.’ 
Sniall wonder that desert dwellers of Arabia, 
Egypt, and westward to Algerla and Morocco 
call the date palm blessed, The fruit, con- 
taining more than half its weight ‘in sugar 
and smaller quantities of fat amd preitein, is 
one of the most important food soumes in a 
generally barren land. Ut furnishes shade for 
men and animals, The leaves are tised for 
making buskets, matting, and bogs, the fiber 
for rope, The roasted stones, or pits, are a 
substitute for coffee, 

When the palm becomes old and nonpra- 
ductive, or before, it is tapped to draw off 
the sap, from which a toddy [s male, called im 
ancient cuneiform inscription “the drink of 
life,” Finally, the trunks are used as fuel, 

The exact origin of the date palm, Phacsix 
dactyléfera, iz unknown, Certainly ft is one 
of the oldest food plitts known to mankitid. 
Long before history begins, it grew in Arabia, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, as indicated by plant 
remains as well as by tradition and the olfest 
writings. 


Moisture Feeds Roots but Molds Fruits 


Although the date palne sill grow through- 
YUL great ateas of the world, wherever tem- 
perutures do not go lower than 5° te 10° F., 
the areas where fruit production is success- 
ful are much more limited. Even a. small 
amount of rain and humid weather as the 
fruit approaches maturity will cause it to 
mold and sour, Thus fruit production is 
largely limited to ureas having very dry sum- 
mer ane fal! seasons, Although grown in 
naturally desert countries, the date palms re- 
quire abundant soil moisture, Thus they 
thrive only ahout springs or eases, or where 
they can be irrigated, 

Present Old World centers of date grow- 
ing are the same countries that grew them in 
earliest times, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Egypt, 
Libya, and Algeria. A few are grown in 
Spain, but in general date culture is meager 
in countries north of the Mediterrancan, 
Too much rainfall and humidity are the chief 
limiting fact 

No one knows exactly when date palms 
were first planted in the United States, Span- 
ish missionaries planted seeds around the mis- 
sions in the Southwest before 1800, at the 
Inwest. 

The real beginning of date culture in the 
United Stutes came in 1890. Ln that year, 

5.8, Department of Agriculture arranged 
palms of some of the better varieties from 
Egypt to ‘be planted im tubs and shipped 
to this country. Later, plantsmes, from the 
Department visited ol) important date-grow- 


ing countries, secured offshiits af the better 
varieties, and successfully established then, 
Commercial firms fyllowed with larger im- 
portations of the better kinds 

The only way of propagating super n tha te 
varieties is by these offshoots, or chers,’ 
which develop from the basco of relati ly 
young palms. The suckers, much like those 
that form near the base of com plants, may 
be cut off when 3 to.5 years old, Care 
fully hanedlled, especially as to owatering, each 
will grow into a new palm, Since each palm 
produces only a relitively few offshoots, 
mainly in its early years, the multiplication of 
superior dates is a slow process, 

Only a few areas in this country 
to date-fruit culture, 
in the imterior desert valleys of southern Culi- 
fornia and Arizona, which have intensely hat, 
dry summers and attumns, much like Arabia 
and North Africa. 

The greatest concentration of planting is 
in the Coachella Valley in California, north- 
west of the Salton Sea. There are now sme: 
5,000 acres of date palms in this country, 
with production averaging around 20,000,000 
pownds a year, Even so, considerable quan- 
tities are still imported from southwest Asin, 
chiefly Tran. 

Date varieties are of three kinds, soft, 
semidry, and dey. The soft dates are richly 
flavored, hut are difficult to ship and handle. 
They are used extensively in various date 
confections, The semidry dates are thnge 
principally found in the markets of this 
country, The dry dates, litt grown or 
sold in the United States, are relatively 
harcl-meated, sweet, and nonperishable, and 
ate a very important food in Arab countries, 

In our southwestern desert date centers, 
ion practices have been studied more 
tically than any other place im the 
world, and Old World countries now look to 
us for technical information on date culture, 
‘The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
maintained a research station for date in- 
tives at Indip, California, almost from 
the start of date culture here, 


Flying Fans Make Artificinl Breezes 


Such research his turned date growing in 
the United States into-a complex science based 
Ona mixture of tectious hand work and mecha- 
nization, Heavy paper wrappings are some- 
times tied over individual bunches—which 
may contain 1,000 or more fruit—te guard 
‘Against insects, birds, ur dampness. Pollina 
tion may be done by tying male flower strands 
into female flower clusters with rubber bands, 
or with a polien duster, On occasion, helicop- 
ters have been hired tu fy jow over date 
treetops and fan away moisture. 
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Gold Flows from Orange Groves 


TIE orange industry, im the post half. 

century, hos undergone one of the most 
astounding booms in the history of agricul- 
ture, In 1900 oranges were a luxury in tnost 
of the United States, a Christmas eat oF a 
dessert for special orcasions. 

Today oranges are for sale in every crass- 
toads store the year round. Orange juice 
ist regular part of the breakfast of most ehil- 
drenand many adults. Ta tons pirotucer!, in 
dollar volume, and in popular tuste, oranges 
aire our lading fruit, 

Most recent increase has come in the pro- 
duction cf fraen, concentrated juice. Fram 
almost nothing befure World War I, froxen 
orange juice has grown into a $100,000,000- 
a-vear business using about ane-fourth of our 
total crop of some 4,000,000 tans a year. 


Oranges, Toa, Got Their Start in Asia 


The native home of the orange is south 
China and Indochina, From there it bas 
spread Lo every part of the world whieh his a 
suitable climate. “The orange tree will with- 
stand only a few degrées of frost, Tempera~ 
tures of 25° PF. will cause some Injury to 
ibe trees, and temperatures below 20° will 
cause severe injury or death, 

The oranges of the world ace classed in 
three principal kinds. each with many varie-~ 
ties, The most important, both in the United 
States and in tost other countries, is the 
sweet orange, Cliris sinensis, These oranges 
are relatively sweet, ¢enerally round to oval 
in shape, and the peel adheres rather vightly 
tothe pulp, ar flesh. 

The mandarin oranves, C. reticwlate, have 
thin, loose skin that separates very readily 
from the pulp, ‘The segments of the pulp 
also separate easily. These can be further 
classed as the tangerines, having dark, arange- 
red peel, und the satsumas, having lighter. 
yellow peel. The mundasin oranges ore the 
jtinds most extensively grown in China and 
Japan, 

The third group: the sour or bitter oranges, 
€. eurantivm, has truits too sour umd bitter 
for eating out of hand. ‘They ate used for 
making marmalade and for ade drinks in some 
eountr 

Swi 1 mandarin oranges have undoubt- 
edly been en in south China since the 
country was inhabited. References toa 
in Chinese writing date back to about 2200 
8 ¢ Their spread to other countries, hw 
ever, was relatively slow. The sweet orange 
is pot mentioned in European writing until 
after the beginning of the 15th century. 

As with the lemom (page 356), Columbus 
carried seed of the sweet orange when he 
salled in 1493 to establish a settlenjent an 
Hispaniola, The orange flourished © there; 


early in the 16th century It was taken to. 
Mexico and Central America, 

It was planted im Florida when St. Augus- 
tine was settled in 15635. Tt may have reached 
Viorida even earlier. tut there is no definite 
record te this efieet, 

‘Two centurivs later, settlers found many 
will orange groves, spread by seed from carly 
plantings, in cotteal Florida, These were 
growing mboye the lakes and, particularly, 
where there had been Indian villawes. One 
such wild grewe. described in 1764, was 40 
miles Jong, Not until Florida became a part 
of the United States in 1821, however, clid 
a commercial industry Start, 

The sweet orange reached California with 
the establishment of the mission at San Diego 
in 1769, and was carried to other missions 
as they were established, A planting of some 
400 trees at the Mission of San Gabriel about 
1504 represented the first sizable citrus or- 
chard in the State, 

The mandarin oranges, outranking the 
sweet granges in popularity in China and 
Japan, did not reach Europe until 1805, By 
1850 they were well known in Moditerranean 
countries. The first recorded introduction 
into the United States was by the Malian 
corsul at New Orleans, who planted Chinese 
mandarine there between 1840 and 1850, 

Research workers of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have crossed sweet 
oranges and tangerine oranges, the crosses 
heing known as tangors. Such crosses also 
have occurred naturally and are among the 
most delicous of our citrus fruits, 


Florida Raises Most Oranges 


Today, Morida leads the world in orange 
sroduction. Culifurmia is a close second. fol- 
jmwed by Texas, Arizona, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissijipi. 

In Florida and California, orange piroduc= 
tion is highly organized and strongly com- 
petitive, Both States have laws revulating 
the maturity, quality, and even the sweetness 
of oranges sold. To prevent diseaves und 
molds which result from damaged skins, the 
fruit is picked by skilled workers, often wear- 
ing soft cloth gloves. Long comveyor belts 
may then carry the ripe oranges through suc- 
cessive washings in soap and water, borax solu- 
tion, and clean water, Mechanical brushes 

scrub them as they go through the bath: then 
they are dried in wind tunnels. Some are even 
eutted with wax for additional protection, 
Grading the fruit, wrapping them in tissue 
paper, and packing are done by hand. 

Spain, Brazil, China, Japan, Italy, and 
Palestine are heavy orange producers; in fact, 

all tropical and subtropicu countries prouce 
considerable quantities. 


yo, Are the World's Leading Fresh Frui 
ta Burge 20+ us yt 


The Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table 


ERICA has given grapefruit to the 
world, although the grapefruit, fice most 
of us living in America, traves its ancestry to 
other lands. 

In tracing the grapefruit, we must consider 
first the putnmiclo, or shaddock, Citras grandis, 
‘The native home of the pummile is not defi- 
nitely known, The general abundince of 
trees indicates that it probably originated in 
the Malay Archipelago and neighboring islands 
as far east as the Fijis. 

The pummelo fruit ts very large, often up 
to 8 inches in diameter. Tt has the color ancl 
Reneral appearance of a very large, comrse, 
thick-kinned grapefruit. The menibranes 
thot enclose the segments ore extremely 
tough, The tree fs large for citrus, and a 
vigorous grower. 

The pummelo appsrently reached Europe 
about the same time as did the lemon (hy, ar 
before, the middle of the $2th century). 
Known under the name “Adam’s apple,” it 
was grown mainly asa garden curiosit 

There is no record that the Spanish took 
the pummelo to the New World. It was 
first recorded as being in the West Indies in 
1696 by Hans Sloane, in a catalogue of plants 
of Jamaics. Its introduction there is crorliter! 
to a Captain Shaddock, commander of an 
East Indian ship, who stopped at Barbados 
nm his way to England and left seed of the 
pummelo there. Captain Shaddock not only 
introduced the fruit to the Americas but gave 
this ancestor of the grapefruit its generally 
known English name, 


First Known as “Forbidden Fruit™ 
The grapeiruit, so far as is known, origi- 
nated in the West Indies, but the exact place 
or manner of its origin is unknown, Tt was 
first described in 1750 by Griffith Hughes, in 
his publication Phe Ny adusral History of Bar- 


fiedox, weder the name “Forbidden fruit!’ A 
little Liter the forbidden fruit, or “smaller 


shaddack,” was said to be ‘cultivated in most 
parts af the country (Barhados).”” 

‘The name grapefruit originated! in Jamaica, 
apparently either from a belief that the fruit 
resembled the grape in favor, or from the 
fact that the fruit is frequently borne in 
clusters, 

The characteristics of the grapefruit sug- 
gest that it might have come from a cross of 
the shaddock and the sweet orange. [te be- 
havior in breeding or when grown from seed 
indivates, however, that it is not a hybrid. 
Tis seed progeny is typically grapefruit, 
stead of showing the characteristics ni two 
porents. It seems mist probable thar the 
grapefruit originated as a mutation of the 
pummelo, of shaddock, 

Although grapefruit was deserited from 
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Barhados in 1750, almost 100 years paseed 
before it was introduced inte Florida. Bon 
Phillippe, a Spanish nobleman, planted trees 
at Safety Harbor, Florida, presumally from 
seed from the West Indies. The exact date 
of this planting is not known, but it is be- 
lieved to hive been about 1840, From these 
Phillippe trees and their seed progeny mast 
of our grapefruit wirketies have come. 

The grapefruit’s rise in popularity—after 
a comparatively slow start—tae been mete- 
erie, Forseveral decades ufter it was brought 
vo Florida the grapefruit was hardly known 
outside the State, There were no shipments 
tw northern matkets until after 1880. At the 
tum of the century only a few thousand 
loxes a year were being produced, individual 
grapefruit were still something to be stared 
atin fruit shops-and talked about when served 
at the table. 

Vet in 10 short years, by 1910, production 
had reached 1,000,000 boxes w year. It has 
grown steadily since, until today America pro- 
duces sore 50,000,000 boxes a year (about 
80 pounds to a box), 

Today's cultivated. grapefruit trees are 
highly productive: They grow from &5 10 
25 feet high, and hawe dark green leaves; a 
single tree, when mature, may produce up to 
1,500 pounds of fruit a year. 


End of the Seedy Core 


The yrapefruit of the early years was 
seedy, but a tree producing nearly seedless 
froit was discovered néar Lakeland, Florida, 
and propagated about 1890, This tree was 
the start of the nearly seedless variety, Marsh, 
which is now the tost widely grown kind. 
Still later, mutations having pink color in the 
flesh were found, some of them seedless, or 
nearly so. Today ihe pink-fleshed, seedless 
varieties communi a premium on the fresh- 
fruit markets 

The State of Florida, cradle of grapefruit 
culture, still leads in the growing of this crop. 
Since 1925 there has been a great develop- 
ment in grapefruit growing in the Rio Grande 
Valley in the extreme southern tip of Texas, 
Arizona and California also produce substan- 
al quantities, 

When the fruit became so papular in this 
country, other citrus-producing areas also be- 
came interested in it, anc today grapefruit is 
grown to some extent in all citrus-growing 
countries. Nowhere else, however, has it 
hecome as popiilar as in the United States, 

Grapefruit have been crossed with a number 
of other kinds of citrus, Crosses with tan- 
gerine oranges have produced a new class of 
fruits called tangelos, These ore ustally 
y, father thin-skinned fruits which peel 
lv and have a rich Muvor. 


The Ade Fruits, 


EMONS and limes probably fmve tore 
varied uses than any other citrus fruit 
Tn many parts of the world, une or the other 
is used to flavor fish, meat, pies, pudilings, 
and other food. La the Uniter| States lemon 
juier is a popular ingredient in salud dress- 
ing, and also goes into much of the ten drunk. 
Both form the basis of are drinks, popular 
In hot weather, 
Their richness in vitamin C makes both 
valuable additions to the diet. Sales of 


limons in this cointty are noticeably linked 
to the prevalence of colds as well as to hot 
weather, 


British sailors were first called! 
becouse of the quasttities of limes 
et} them on shipboard to prevent: 
scurvy, o disease caused by lack of vitamin © 

Yet, despite their value and versatility, 
both fruits are Hmited ta a comparatively 
stall share of the citrus market. ‘The rea- 
son is obvious: in a beverage glass one small 
lemon or Time dies the work of two oF Uhre 
gobd-siaed oranges. 


‘The Orient Grows a Sweeter Lemon 


The lemon, Citrus limon, and the lime, 

iolia, are clasely linked botanically 
ly. Both oceur s+ sweet fruits, 
highly acid fruits we know, ‘The 
sweet varieties are chielly prised in Oriental 
countries, 

‘Their native home ts believed by most au- 
thorities to be the warm, humid district to 
the cist of the Himalayas, in northern Burma, 
and possitly in-eastern India, Both of these 
fruits, however, have tended to naturalize in 
any country in which they itre well adapted. 
30 the exact original home cannot be deter- 
mined, 

The Arabs established the lemon, and ap- 
purrently the lime also, in Persia and Pales- 
tine, and both undoubtedly were growing in 
thase countries at the time of the Crusades, 
European writers mention lemons and limes 
only after that time, ancl there is strong evi: 
dence that the returning Crisaders carried 
these fruits, as well as sour oranges, to 
Rurope, By the middle of the 13th century 
they were recorded as well known in 

‘The date of the introduction of citrus fruits, 
including Jemons and limes, into the Western 
Hemisphere is well established, Ot his sec~ 
‘ond voyage to the New World, to establish 
colony, Columbus took seeds of many plants, 
Vis recorded that he stopped at the island 
of Gomera. one of the Canary group, from 
October 5 to October 13, 1493, and while there 
sectirer) seeds of oranges, lemons, and many 
vegetables. 

He landed on the island of Hispaniola 
and estublished bis settlement at Isabela, 
not far fram the present tiwn ai Monte Cristi. 


Lemon and Lime 


Apparently the citras that be planted pros- 
pered, for some 30 years Inter the abuncance 
of citrus trees on the island was ¢lescritved 
as beyond counting, 

The Spanish conquerors carried citrus fruits 
to the mainland of Mexico und Central Amer- 
ica in the early years of the 16th century, 
‘The Portuguese had established them in Bra- 
ail by 1540, They were planted at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, when the Spanish settle there 
in 1365, Soon growes of seedling citrus, 
spread by the Spanish and Indians, were pres- 
ent in various parts of Florida. 

Tt.was two centuries Later that the Francis- 
can pucdres established at San Diego the first 
mission in what is now California, ‘They 
moved theré from Mexico ind presumably 
jook with them the fruits they had been culti- 
vating, among them, lemons and limes, 

Under commercial culture the lemon is 
subject, ty serious diseases in hot, humid ¢l- 
mates, An early lemon-growing industry in 
Florida was wiped out by a great freeae 
im 189495. It was never re-established, 
partly because of the disease problem, which 
hud harassed growers even before the freezo, 

Today two great centers of lemon produce 
tion have grown up, both with equably warm 
clitmates: One of these is southern Ttaly and 
The other is in sowthern California, 
yin the counties near the coast, where 
the Pacific tempers both the winter cold and 
the sumener leat, 


Curing Improves the Flavor 


Though lemons were introduced in Cali- 
fornia more then a century earlier, commercial 
production did pot expand much until about 
1880. For yeurs California lemons were 
regarded as inferior to the Italian, This hus 
been blamed on the fact that growers there did 
not “cure’' the fruit before shipping, 4 practice 
commonly followed in’ Ttaly. 

The curing process consists in picking the 
fruit while still green and allowing it to 
ripen in cool storage before packing for ship- 
ment, After adeptitig this practice, the Cali- 
fornia lemon industry grew rapidly; the 
State now supplies more than half the world's 
lemons. 

The lime thrives better than the lemon 
fo hot, bumid climates, being more resistant 
to fungus diseases, Thos in humid, tropi- 
cal countries, the lime, instead of the lemon, 
is the predominant acid, or ade. fruit, Limes 
are.grown extensively in Mexico and the West 
Indian Iskinds. Production in the United 
States [s mainly In southern Plorida, although 
seine are produced in California, Egypt 
leads the mations of the world in lime pro 
duction, beth sweet and sour kinds being 
grown there, 
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Banana, Fruit of the Wise Men 


AS are the most important fruit 
in tropical ands around the world, Not 
only are they a muajar part of the diet for 
millions who live in the Tropies but they are 
also a leading export. About 90,000,000 
bunches a year go into world trade, each 
bunch containing 10 to 20 “hands of fruit 
and averaging about 30 pounds in weight. 

There are many reasons for the banana’s 
popularity, One is ite high nutritive value. 
A banana contains as much as 22 percent cur- 
bohydrate, a rich source af food eneray; it 
also contains vitamins A and C. All these 
hidden benetits, moreover, are contained in a 
meat which {s soft, sweet, and pleasantly 
aromatic. 

Also in the bananj's favor ture the ease and 
speed with which it grows, Banana “trees” 
are not really trees at all: they are huge her- 
baceous plants which quickly shoot up to a 
height of £5 to 30 feet. The plant's true stem 
is underground and has buds, or “eyes,” like 
nH potatn, These underground stems, or 
thizomes, are transplanted to establish new 
plantings; as with potatoes, each may be cut 
into several pieces, 


Ready to Ear in 18 Months 


Under favorable conditions. the leat-hearing 
stalks appear above ground some three to four 
weeks after planting. They grow rapidly. 
The bloom appears about ten or twelve months 
after planting. and the trait is mature five or 
six months later. 

‘The botanical name of the common banana 
of commerce, Musa sapientim, mex 
of the Wise Men." Tt traces to an ancient 
Jegend that the sages of India rested in the 
shade of the plant-and ate of the fruit 

A second species, WM. marta, the dwarf ba- 
nana. is a smaller plant, but it bears fru n 
Jar to that of the common banana, ‘These two 
species, native in southern Asia, probably 
India, atid in the Malay Archipelago, Inve 
contributed: the varieties of bananas grown 
throughout the world today, 

The closely related plantains, or cooking 
bananas, M, paradisiaca and M, fehi, are 
important food plants in the Trapies. These 
fruits are net palatable raw since they remain 
starchy when ripe, but they are excellent food 
when cooked, 

All evidence shows that the banana is one 
of the oldest fruits known ta mankind, perhaps 
one of the first plants to be cultivated. Tt hud 
distinctive names in Sanskrit, in ancient ( 
nese, and in the Malay languages, indicating 
that it was known throughout much of south- 
ern Asia in prehistoric times. 

Bananas were found on all the tropical 
Pacific islantis when those islinds were first 
visited by white men. Apparently the fruit 


wus transported with the waves of migration 
eastward from the Asiatic mainland to these 
ishines. The first such immigration is believed 
to have oceurred at about the t of Christ. 
The Arab poet Masuili, who died a. p. 954, 
extolled a dish popular in Damascus, Con- 
stuntinople, and Cairo——a confection of al- 
monds, honey, and bananas in nut oil. ‘This 
Indicates that bananas had reached the Medi- 
terranean shores by that date. 
Friar Toroas de erlanga, a missionary 
ee is authentically credited with intresuc- 
banana into the New World. He 
Benight lants from the Canary Uslands to 
Hispani in 1516, Shortly afterward, ba- 
hangs were taken to the mainland of Mexico. 
The fruit thrived so well and spread so rapidiy 
throughout the American Tropics that later 
visitors mistakenly thought the banana native 
on this continent, 


Growth of a Giant Fruit Industry 


Throughout the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury. vessels occasionally brought a few 
bunches of bananas from the West Indies into 
American ports, After the clase of the Civil 
War this trade Increased, but many shipments 
were qverripe when they arrived. Between 
1870 und 1880-American planters established. 
commercial production in Central American 
countries, and, with steam vessels, delivery to 
northern markets became more dependable, 

During the same decade, banana production 
in Jamaica became commercialized, with regu- 
lar shipments to Boston. At this time large 
numbers of companies were engaged in grow- 
ing. shipping, and distributing bananas in the 
United St i in growing and 
marketing nid there was great 
variability both in the supply and in the ean- 
dition of the fruit delivered. Tn 1899 the 
principal companies in the banana trade in- 
Corporated as the United Fruit Company. 

‘The banana industry is now one of the most 
highly organized) fruit industries of the world. 
Plantations are distributed throughout Central 
American countries, Colombia, and the West 
Indies,so that risk of crop failure is minimized. 

Railroads have been built to. carry the 
froit from the plantations to shipside. Modern 
refrigertted steamers transport the fruit to 
American ports; there it is loaded inte refriger- 
jor ears for shipment to all parts of the 
Nation. 

About 60,000,000 bunches of bananas are 
sold annunlly in the United States, and this 
strictly tropical fruit is available in almast 
every food store in the enuntry, “Large quan- 
lities are also marketed in Europe. “Thus the 
fruit of the Wise Men, the food staple of the 
Tropics, has become a world-wide article of 
commerce. 


Mango, an Evergreen from India 


ANGOES, possibly more than any other 
fruit, have their critics und their 
enthusiasts, A true mango lover may develop 
an almost crusading spirit in: prometing the 
fruit, In India, where mangoes ate most 
widely grown and eaten, wealthy gardeners 
often collect varieties of mango trees; ane such 
garden is repotted to contain 500 varieties, 
A leading American mango. enth 
the naturalist and author, David F icchild, 
first famius as a plant explorer for the U7. 
Department of Agriculture, In his Florida 
home, The Kampong, he has collected and 
cultivated many fine varleries His recent 
book, Mee Worl! Grows Keun! My Door, 
contains a chapter on “The Gorgeous East 
Indian Mango"; the following quotation frotm 
it gives an inkling of the feclings of a trae 
mangophile: 

“Every morning in mango time, as 1 walk 
long the path . .. 1 have to lower my head 
to avoid striking one of the beautiful Borba 
mangoes swinging like a pendulum . , . 1 
fondle it with my hands ond watch the red 
blush growing larger and brighter every sunny 
day while its greenish-yellow tip turns to gold, 
my mouth watering for a taste of it.” 

On the other hand, there are the mungi- 
phobes, people who, after tasting o single 
mango, have pronounced the fruit inedible, 
They complain of « strong, rink flavor or, 
most often, say that it ‘tastes like turpentine.” 


de All Depends on the Mungo 


Why the sharp difference of opinion? “The 
basis for it lies in the frit itself. A superior 
variety of mango, properly ripened, is all that 
fs—one of the world's 
finest. fmiits. ferior mango, of an UArpe 
one, is fibrous, tough, acid, and does have a 
flavor resembling turpentine. 

Early shipments of such inferior frult from 
Plotida to northern United States markets 
helped to start the mango off on the wrong 
foot in this country. It is this false first im- 
pression which the mangophiles now feel duty 
bound to avercome. 

The manyo is still little known in the 
United States outside of Florida, though it 
is ane of the Important fruits of most tropical 
countries, Its culture it the ited States 
is limited to the southern third of Florida, 
and to the most favored locations there 
Temperatures two or three degrees below 
freezing, will kill or seriously injure the trees 

Mango fruits ure favored Yoods of a. number 
of the fruit fly insects not now in the United 
States—the Mediterranean fruit fly, the Ori- 
ental, and others. For this reason, fresh fruits 
can be shipped into the United States only 
fram Mexico, andl from there only after special 
“Thus mangoes on American mar- 


kets are mainly those from the limited acre- 
age in south Florida. 

The cultivated mango, Mangifera indica, 
like the citrus fruits, is native to southeast 
Asin, probably also to the near-by islands. Tk 
has been known and cultivated in India since 
the beginning of agriculture there, and has 
lung been one of the most important fruits 
of that country. 

A mango grove is sald to have been pre- 
sented to Buddha in order that he might use 
itasa place of repose. Akbar, an emperor who 
reigned in northern India. in the Ldth cen- 
tury, is said to have planted @ mango orchard 
of 100,000 trees, or well over 1,000 acres. 
at.a time when large orchards were unheard 
in any other part of the world. 

‘The mange was slaw to be transported to 
other countries, ‘The Portuguese probably 
catri¢d it to East Africa, where mangoes are 
now common, and also first introduced jt 
into America, They planted it at Bahia 
(Salvador), Brazil, about 1700. Tt reached 
the West Inelics some 30 years after its in- 
traduction into Brazil, and was taken to 
Mexico from there early In the 19th century. 


First Florida Planting Failed 

Henry Perrine, » pioneer Florida horticul- 
turist, tonk mangoes from Mexico to his 
place south of Miami in 1833, These trees 
apparently were fost after Perrine’s death. 
A cond introduction, about 1861 or 1862, 
was successful. These early plantings were 
seedling trees, however, and bore inferior fruit, 

Early attempts to intradice chatee Indian 
mangoes were unsuccessful, but in 1889 the 
U.S, Department of Agriculture brought in 
six varieties. Most of these trees were also 
Tost, but at least one tree of the high-quality 
Mulgoba variety survived. When it began 
to bewr, seme nine years later, the superier 
quality, as compared to seedlings, attracted 
wide interest. Since then, many choice Orien- 
tal yarieties have been established, 

The mango is a large tree with dense, 
glossy, green folinge. Tt is most fruitful in 
areas having alternate wet and dry periods 
during the year. Choice varieties are fnstidi- 
ous in their requirements; not anly are they 
very subject to low-temperature injury but the 
roots will not tolerate water-logged soil, Even 
tinder the favorable conditions in Motida, 
yield of fruit of the chuive varieties has often 
been low, 

Some commercial canning of mangoes is 
done in Mexico and other large producing 
countries. Tn quuility, canned mangoes are 
comparable to canned peaches, Canned 
mango is rarely seen in aur markets, though 
Indian chutney, made with mangoes, has had 
substantial sale here. 
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Avocado and Papaya, 


"LT native American froits, the avocsile 

the papaya, have become important 
areas around the workl, One of 
these, the papaya, is little knows in the United 
States, The avocado, on the other hand, is 
widely shipped from the limited areas where 
it can be grown, in California and Florida, to 
markets all aver the country. 

In this country, avocados are used mainly 
in salads or desserts, In parts of Mexico and 
Central Amertca, however, they are often used 
a5 a meat substitute; an avocado is rich in 
protein and contains wp to JO perment af its 
weight in ail. 
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A Native American 

The avocado, grown long before the dis 
covery of the New World, is native to Mexico 
and esr America. Two species ate recog- 
nized by botanists and horticulturists, and 
both ate now important in commerce, The 
Guatemalan avocados, Persea americana, are 
telatively thick-skinned and ripen thelr frvit 
ainly in winter and spring, A subgroup of 
this species. called the West Indian race, 
tipens the fruit mainly in. sumimer and fall. 

The Mexican race, P. drymifolic, has 
much thinner skinned fruit and is slightly 
hardier to cold than the Guatemalan and 
West Indian races All of the raves cross 
freely, and some of our most valuable avocado 
varieties gppear to be hybrids. Enough warle- 
ties have been develaped to make mature fruits 
available practically every month in the yerr, 

The avocada was being extensively used 
by the Aztecs and other natives when the 
Spaniards arrived, It is today an important 
part of the native diet where it grows. Tor- 
tillas, avocado, and coffee are considered an 
excellent meal by natives of Mexico and 
Central America 

Aatec picture writings had a sign for the 
avocado, The early Spanish spelling of (he 
Antec name was ditwacald, but many moudtiiea— 
tions developed. The English name, avocado, 
is derived from the Spanish modifications of 
the original Aztec. 

Before the Eurapeins came to these shores, 
avocados were growing in much of Mexico 
and in northern South America, possibly as 
far south as Peru. They were probably not 
present inthe West Indian ishitids, 

European visitors reeggnized the value of 
the rich, oily, outriniows fruit, Even =o, it was 
slow to be transported to other trupical coun 
tries, perhaps because it does not propagate 
very reudily, 

Ty was growing in the Hawaiian Islands us 
early ts.1825, and has.since been widely 
tributed in Africa atid Polynesia. There are 
now plantings i most parts of the world 
where the climate is suitable. 
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Gifts of the Aztees 


The avocado apparently was not estab 
Hshed in the United States until the last 
century. ‘The first trees af definite record in 
Florida were brought from Mexien in 1833 
by Henry Perrine, « well-known hortcultust, 
and planted south of Miami. Successful intro- 
duction inte California was even later, The 
first recorded planting there was In Santa 
Barbara in 1871, also with Mexican trees, 

‘The papaya, Carica papaya, or melon 
wee. is a unique contribution irom the 
Americas, “This very large, melonlike fruit 
is still unfamiliar to mest Americans, though 
it spread quickly to other tropical countries 
after Columbus reached these shores. Before 
1000, it had reached the Philippines, tndia, 
and probably Africa. Tts showy, high-quality 
fruit and its ease of transpert and propaga- 
tion by see secount for its rapid -spread—so 
rapid that for a time there was question as 
foowhether its origina) ome was America or 
Africa or India. 

There still is uncertainty as to whether its 
native habitat is the West Indian islands or 
the mainland of Mexich, or both, Its Amer- 
ican origin, however, is well establisher!. 

The papaya grows on a giant herbaceous 
plant. rather than on a tree. The fruits; 
which range from a pound up to 20 pounds 
in size, will mature in about 18 months 
from the time the seed is planted. In frost- 
free countries plants will produce for several 
years, 


Papaya Juice Makes Tough Meat Tender 


The papaya also produces am enzyme, 
papain, which bas become an article: of com 
merce. Tt resembles pepsin in its digestive 
action and is used for the treatment of 
certain digestive ailments, [ts major use is 
as a tenderizer of meats. The prinvipal 
commercial source of papain is Tndia. 

Outside Ameriva, the papaya ranks as one 
of the mast important tropical fruits, Tt is 
used extensively in Hawaii and is of major 
importance in tropical Asia and Africa. It 
is grown only in limited quantities in the 
United States, almust entirely in southern 
Florida, The heavy, wery tender fruit is 
diftieall to ship, 

The avouadn, too, Is so tender to frost that 
areas OF production in the continental United 
States are very limited, Most of our avocados 
are grown in sections of California south of 
Los Angeles and near the coast. A second 
important area is south Florids. Neither 
wocados nor papayas will tolerate tempera- 
tures more than o «legree or two below frees 
ing. Avocados can be shipped readily, how- 
ever, and many un American who never saw 
wn avocade tree is appreciative of this gift 
from) the Antecs. 


Columbus Found Pineapples in America 


‘EW Americans know what a really wood 
fresh pineapple tastes like. Only those 
who have traveled or lived in the ‘Tropics 
where they aie grown know the soft, sweet, 
jutey fruit as it comes fully ripened from the 
lant. We can get just an inkling of the flaver 
hy Comparing sweet canned pineapple juice, 
made from ripe frit without adding sugar, 
with the hard, tart fresh pineapples sale in 
grocery stores. 

‘There is a reason for this great difference. 
In the pineapple plant, a large quantity of 
starch ix stored in the stem. Just before 
ripening. this starch turms to sugar and is 
carried inti the fruits the sugar cottient 
sometimes Increases 100 percent ia this lost 
Stage, 

Unfortunately, fresh pineapples cannot be 
successfully shipped very far after they are 
fully ripe. For this reason, combined with 
the fact that a raw pineapple is troublesome 
to prepare for cating, Americans eat most of 
theirs nut of cans. 


Indians Pronounced It “Excellent” 


The pitwoajyile, Amanas Comésiey, cutive ty 
South Ameriea, is one of the most esteemed 
and widely grown of tropleal fruits. OF all 
the fruits nitive, in the Americas, it ranks 
first in world-wide importance, and is seoond 
only to the tain, ameng fruits grown in 
tropical countries. 

Columbus found the pineapple on the j= 
land uf Guadeloupe at the time al his second 
voyage, in 1493, The pineapple, however, 
apparently is not native in the West Indies 
but had been taken there by the Indians. 
‘The native hwne appears to be Brazil and 
probably Paraguay. 

Its European name, anand, is derived from 
juarani Indian language, in which @ sig- 
(fruit its general and sana meant excel- 


ling. This trilie, native to Paraguay, over- 
ran the other countries north to Danan, «nel 
jeved to hove spread the “excellent 


fewit” throughout northern South America 
Jong befare the coming of the Europeans. 
Early Spanish explorers fouid the fruit both 
in the West Indies and in Mexico. 

‘Vhe Spaniards wave the name “pine de 
Indies" to this fruit because of the general 
resemblance of the fruit to the pine cone. 
‘The English called it pineapple—although it 
has no resemblance to apple either in appear- 
ance or flavor. Other European tongues have 
retained tht native mame, or slight modifiea- 
dons of it. 

After the discovery of Ametica, the fruit 
was quickly disseminated throurhowt the 
world, “Phe fruit generally is seedless, buy the 
suckers by which the plants are propagated 
will stand long handling and still grow. There 


was no problem, therefore, in distributing 
plants, even by the sliw sailing ships of the 
loth century, 

Tt was not only in tropical countries that 
the pineapple created interest. Fruits talento 
Europe were greatly esteemed, and socn 
gerdeners of northom Europe were attempt- 
ing to produce them under gliss, 

A wealthy merchant of 4 small town near 
Leiden, in the Netherlands, is credited with 
being the first to produce mature fruit under 
wlass, carly in the (8th century. Soon many 
glasshouse growers in England and other 
European countries were producing fruit in 
quantity for sale, and numerous publications 
described in detail the methods used. 

This industry fourlsher! during the 19th 
century, and some fruit is produced under 
glass at present. In the Agores, particularly, 
growing pineapples under glass for the Euro- 
pean trade is a principal industry. Large- 
sized, high-quality fruit can be grown; but 
the development of large eutdoor plantations 
in the ‘Tropics, together with improved ship- 
ping facilities, have made commercial procuc- 
tivn under glass generally utieconamic, 

Pineapples grew on an herbaceous plany 
with stiff, large, grasstike Inaves, New plants 
are produced by setting the offsets, or shoots, 
taken from the mother plant. Because the 
Jeayes contain tissues espectally adapted for 
relaining moisture. pineapples can survive 
long periods af dry eater and are often 
grown in semiarid regions, 


Moisture Conserved by Holes in Paper 


Where commercial production is on a large 
scale, as in Hawaii, ground where pineapples 
are to be planted is often covered first with 
usphali-trented paper to conserve moisture, 
Shovits-are set thriugh heles in the paper, and 
moisture which collects on the leaves from 
rain ot dew flows inward to the stem and 
own through tie hel 

Between 15,000 and 20,000 planis are set 
Ioan were, tn 12 10 18 months after set- 
Ting, cach of these produces a single fruit, 
on a Stem teually two to three feet high. 
After the fruit is harvested, the shoots ulong 
the stemy will prow and produce a second 
crop about 12 months later, Under favorable 
convijtinns plantings will last for years, but 
the sito of the fruit tends to decrease In 
commercial production, two to five crops are 
harvested before the plantifyfs are torn out 
and. reset. 

About four-fifths of the pinewpples enter 
ing world trate come from Hawaii, and most 
uf these are sold in the United States. Ship- 
ments of juice to the maintand total more 
than $0,000,000 gallons.a year, anel an exquitl 
volume is sold us canned) fruit. 
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A Pan American Union P 


“ee strawberry is America's {avorite cul- 
Iwated berry. In large commie plone 
ings and small gardens, we devote approxi- 
mately 180,000 acres to growing it, The 
annual crop bas a cash volue of more thon 
$35,000,000, 

The berries wre sold fresh or frozen for 
breakiast or dessert fruit; gnaked and canned, 
or made into wnexcelled preserves; or com- 
bined with other ingredients into two of our 
most popular confections, strawberry short- 
cake and strawberry jee cream. 

Because they are easy to grow, strawberries 
are found in many home gardens. Spraying 
is generally not necessary; a moderate amount 
of cultivution, weeding, fertilizing, and oc- 
easional transplanting are all the eure they 
need. ‘They are also one of the few crops 
which part-time farmers can easily turn into 
profits. 

The plonts will grow on soils ranging from 
sand tv clay, and in climatic areas from 
Florida into Canaela and Alaska. In colder 
parts of the country, beds must be covered 
in winter, usually with from one to six inches 
Of straw. 


Breeding and Cultivation Began Late 


Although species of strawberry are native 
fo must ot the temperite regions of the world, 
the latge-fruited, productive varieties of the 
present have come from the union of species 
found in the two Americas’ As an hoportant 
Cultivated fruit, the Strawberry le a recent 
addition to world horticulture. 

Wild strawberries were found over much 
of Europe from the earliest days, being men- 
Sioned mi) (70-19 nc.) and Pliny the 
Eller (A. p, 2 wf Inter, 
however. Is there evidence of cultivation, 
Betries from the wild were taken into gareens 
atleast by the 15th century. These European 
species bore fruit of good quality and were 
especially notable for their aroma, but the 
fruits were small and the plants bere spar 
ingly. Little improvement in size or yield 
occurred under cultivation. 

When the colonists landed in eastern Amer- 
jen, they were amazed at the abundance, plant 
vivor, and frpitfulness of the native straw- 
berry, Fraweria virginiana, “Wee cannot sent 
(lowne a foote but tred on strwherries,' a 
colonist from Maryland wrote home to Eing- 
fond. 

This strawbercy was taken to France; the 
date, as given by Jean Rodin, gardener to 
Louis XT, was 1624, From France it was 
taken to England and other European coun- 
tries and was extensively in gardens, 
The berries, even under cultivation, remained 
small, although of goo) flavor and much more 
productive thin the ole European kinds. 
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ced Our Strawberries 


‘The next great event in the history of the 
strawberry was the introduction of plants 
from Chile, South Amerie. Long before the 
white men arrived, the Indians of Chile had 
cultivated a strawberry better than the Euro- 
pean or the wild North American wacieties. 
Some plants bore frit ae lurve as walnuts, 
A Frenchman. Captain Freziir, observed these 
strawbetrivs and took plants te France in 
J712. 4 few years later, the Chilean berries, 
F. chiloensis, were taken to England. 

Tt seems probable, although direct proof is 
Tacking, that European gardeners in many 
cases. planted the Chilean and the North 
American kinds in the same gardens. Seed- 
ling plants which were crosses of the twa 
kinds. originated by chance. Some of these 
were large-fruited, vigorous, productive plants, 
the ancestors of our modern varieties, 

Not. until shortly before 1500, however, 
were these improved varieties listed by Amer- 
ican nurserymen. One of the first of these, a 
variety from Europe named Pine, but with 
‘ wins in its ancestry. became a parent 
of many varieties produced in this country. 
By 1825, strawberry growing wos well estah- 
lished in home gardens. aned commercial enl- 
ture near the larger cities was developing. 

In 1838, Charles M. Hovey, a {ruit grower, 
breeder, and writer on horticulture at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, introduced a variety 
which he had grown from seed produced by 
cross-pollination, This variety, named the 
Hovey, net only was a sensational: improve- 
ment in strawberries but represented, so 
as is known, the first fruit variety of any kind 
originating as a result of definite breeding 
effort in the United States. It proved a great 
stimulus ty fruit breeding. 


Lnprovement Projects Under Way 


Since the latter half of the 19th century 
many amateur breeders have crossed and 
selected strawberries, and the general quality 
of the varieties has continuilly improved. 
Tn addition, seweral of the State oxpériment 
stations and the UT, 5. Departement of 
dure have large-scale breeding projects 
improvement of this fruit. Most of the out- 
standing new varieties of the past 20 years 
have come from this State and Federal work. 

Strawherties are grown fo some extent in 
every State in the Union. Largest centers of 
commercial prodiction are in Lottisiana, Ten- 
, Arkansas, Oregon, California, Narth 
4, anel the sections of Maryland, Dela 
ware, and New Jersey east of Chesapenke 
Bay, Commercial production is carried on 
in almost every Séite, however, and in all 
other nations of the Tempermte Zones the 
“Pan American” strawberries are the kinds 
principally grown, 


Fruits That Grow Among the Brambles 


NSS a bare-legged hiker, pausing a3.a 
bramble tore at his skin, has stayed to 
pick the fruit that grew on it. In almost 
any part of the temperate world, this fmtit 
would probably be either af wo closely re- 
luted kinds, blackberries or raspberries. 

‘These two berries, both members of the 
rase family, have similar histories. Both are 
native to Asia, Europe, and North America. 
Tf raspberries goa little farther north (to the 
Arctic) and south (to the Eqaator), black- 
betties are generally more abunelant in tem 
perute regions. 

Both are quick to spring up in neglected 
fields, and for many years were more apt to 
he mowed or plowed under than cultivated. 
Theit very atiindance kept them from eom- 
meceial planting and scientific breeding until 
comparatively late in horticultural history. 

Raspberries were first mentioned in agri- 
cultural writings by the Roman naturalist 
Miny in the Ist century. He spoke of wild 
raspberries us having come frony Mount Ida, 
in Greece, (Centuries later the great Swedish 
botanist Carolus Linnaeus gave the name 
Rubus idwetes (o the common form of the 
European red raspberry, because of this early 
reference to Mount Ida, 


“An Afternoones Dish to Please the Sicke" 


‘The raspherry was mentioned so seldom in 
early European writings that i, is apparent 
that the fruit was of litte importance. Not 
until 1629 did an English writer more than 
mention the fruit. In that vear » work on 
orcharding devoted a short chapter to ras 
berries, Wt described tec and white kinds, 
and recommended them for “an afternqnnes 
dish to please the taste of the sicke as well 
as the sound,” 

During the 1th century many varieties of 
high quality were selected or developed from 
breeiling effurts, particularly in northern 
European countries. Raspberries there are 
mainly derived from the native European 
species, R. iden, and many of the varieties 
are richly favored. 

In America early colonists found raspber- 
ries growing abundantly. ‘Two kines were com- 
mon, the red raspberry, R. idacus strigosus, 
quite similar to the European, and a black- 
Iruited kind, A. ocedrntalis, wow known as 
the black raspberry or blackcap raspberry. 
From these two American species, and from 
hybrids with the European species, our culti- 
vated American varieties hove been derived. 

Numed varietles appeared in America at 
about the same time they did in Europe, Sev- 
eral are named in the American Gapdoner’s 
Calendar, published in 1806, one of the first 
books pliblished it America dealing especially 
with gardening and orcharding. 


Beginning ubout the middle of the 19th 
century, gteat interest developed in America 
in the breeding of few including rasp- 
herries. The most prominent of the rasp- 
berry breeders was Dr. Willie D, Brinckle, 
® physician who spent most of his life in 
Philadelphia, Frit breeding was his ayoca- 
lion, and he introduced several excellent red 
raspberries, The variety now probably most 
widely grown, the Latham, was originated by 
the Minnesota Experiment Station, 


Bluckberries Grow Migh and Low 


While blackberries have beem divided into 
hundreds of species, two major kinds occur 
both in Europe and America. These are the 
upright growing forms and the prostrate, or 
trailing. forms, often called dewberries. How 
this name originuted is uncertain. Perhaps 
it was because the berries frequently were 
wovered) with dew when gatherer), 

The upright blackberries not only have 
stiff, erect canes bul are generally yery thorny, 
They propagate by suckers from the ronts. 
Tn contrust, the trailing blackberries of Amer- 
ica have slender canes, are much less heavily 
therned, and da not sucker, The tips of the 
cones, if in contact with the soil, strike root 
wid establish new plants. Lo general, whe 
upright forms have a strane flavor, with a 
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somewhat bitter rlaste, “The trailing 
forms are usually milder favored. 
To America blutkberties thrive in all 


except the coldest or driest parts of the coun- 
try. They are particularly abundant along 
the eastern seaboard, west to the Plains, and 
throughout the southern half of the country, 
Texas is particularly rich in this fruit ‘Two 
wery high-qual species of dewberries also 
grow along the Pacific Coast, 

tn Europe blackberry culture seems to 
bave occurred mainly in the past 50 years: 
in Americn it started somewhat sooner. In 
1850 a bush-type variety, Dorchester, was 
named in Massachusetts, and remained a yal- 
able variety for nearly half aecentury, About 
1875 a dewherry, the Lucretia, was di 
ered in West Virginja and transplanted to 
Ohio, This is still the leading dewherty in 
more northern latitudes. 

Tn recent years, three high-quality trail- 
ing types have been widely grown, These 
are the Youngberry, bred by B. M. Young, 
a private breeder af Morgan City, Louisiana; 
the Loganberry, apparently a eress between 
the Pacific trailing type and the raspberry, 
which originated in the garelen of Judge J. Ht, 
Logan at Sante Croz, California, and the. 
Boysenberry, a variety quite similar to Young 
berry, of chanee origin in California. Unior- 
tunately, all are tender in the colder parts of 
the country, 
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Indians Taught Us 


HEN the Pilgrims landed at Mymouth 

Rock, they found a thornless vine grow- 
‘ing thick over most of the low, semizwampy 
areas, On the vines were red ferries, un- 
familior and bitter to the pualiute. 

Later the Pilzrims learned that the Tnelians 
valued these berries highly, both as {yd 
(probably powmted with neat into a paste 
called “pemmican”) ond ns a poultice for 
blood poisoning, The Indian samé for theny 
was (-dimi, “bitter berry.” “The colonists, 
perhaps becnise the berries were a favorite 
food of cranes, called them crame-herries, anc 
eventually, cranberries, 

Ht would he pleasant te say definitely that 
the Pilgrims ale cranberries with thelr turkey 
and bear meat at the first Thanksgiving 
dinner, but there is no stire evidence that 
they did. “The record of that feast, vontained 
iho etter believed to have been written by. 
Governar Edward Winslow, tells that four 
Hunters were sent out and killed enough fowl 
in owe day to serve (he company for a week_ 

Chief Massasoit and a party of his tribe 
fuined them for three days and ardlect three 
bears to the larder. Cranberries would have 
blended admitalily with this menu: the Ln 
dias were familiar with them: and at that 
season of the year they should have been pln. 
tiful, Bryanel that the evidence does nut go, 


Berries ‘That Thrive Under Worer 


The American cranberry, Paceinttens nace 
corpem, is native from > tha, Canada, 
to North Carolina and rd ta, Wis- 
consin, It is. found mai in low, swampy 
sites, particularly those that flow In winter 
and drain in simmer. The eoast of Massa- 
chusetts, particularly Cape Cod, was a rich 
center of native cranberries in colonial days: 
it still Jeads in production voray, 

For nearly 200 years the settlers were onn- 
tent to harvest their cranberri¢s from wild 
vines. ‘This wild crop was a consiclerable 
source of revenue on many farms. Karly in 
the 19th centuey the frst attempts were made 
to tramsplant and cultivate the fruit, 

Henry Hall, a veteran af the Revolution, 
Is credited with being the fest to try, Alwut 
1510: he transplanted wild vines to a swampy 
site near Dennis that appeared fivorable for 
ernberriés, His efforts were apparently sac- 
cessful, In 1852 the loval paper printed a 
story of his woth, statins thit his grounds 
averaged about 70 bushels per acre produc- 
tion, 

Soon other growers in Massachusetts were 
plunting cranberries: a little later culture was 
started! in New Jersey, Many plantings failed 
before growers gradually learned the condi- 
tions essential for sure They Jeatned that 
hog areas with peat soil were favorable; that 


to Use Cranberries 


these should be leveled: and the surface livers 
femoved. to eliminate weeds: that they zhould 
be well ditched ty provide drainage, but should 
alsa fe built so that they could be flooded 
during the winter, both to protect the vines 
fram cold and to contro) insect pests. 

Thus in the last century cranberry growing 
has evolved us one of our most intensive and 
complieted horticultural industries,  Expen- 
sive preparation is necessary before planting. 
Practically all bogs are built so that they can 
be flooded and drained quickly, either by 
large yuunps or by natural flow, Sand ix 
spread over the peat to promete the growth 
of vines. Problems of insect and disease con- 
trol nitist be solved 

Yet the industry has grown until about 
$00,000 hares are produced in an average 
wear, moinly in Massachusetts, Wlsconsin, 
New Jersey, Washington, and Gregon, Mas- 
suchusetts is by far the leading State, raising 
more than half the Nations crop. 

The earliest plantings were made with un- 
selected wild plants, but soon growers began 
tu choose highly productive plants with es- 
pecially fine berries, These were propagated 
and became the basis of the present industry, 
Modern growers have produce as many as 
300 bushels of cranberries on a single acre. 

Cranherries are picked by hanrl, or with 
large, take-toothed scoops which are pulled 
through the vines and remove the berries. 
Since some of the herries are usually brulee, 
damaged, or docaved, they must be sorted 
before they are sold, 

One method, common tr carlier times and 
still wed la principle. was to oll the berries 
down o series of 10 to 30 steps. ‘The gowd 
ones, being firm, boumeed to the bettunr like 
Vitele rubber balls: the damaged berries, being 
soft, stayed on the steps, Machines are now 
largely used for grading, but even theye de- 
feat un the ability of the good berries to 
UE, 


Equally Good en the Fourth of July 


The American eranberty has net become 
a cultivated crop outside the United States 
and Cunida. Tn the far north of Europe a 
related. hut smaller-sized, fruit is whundant 
asa native plant, and great quant 
vested, “Neither the 
Americun is extensively cultivated in Europe. 

The tratlition that helped to give cranberries 
their start in Atmerica has in recent years held 
the industry back. Growers and canners, pro 
ducing far more berries and sauce than cons 
sumers cat possibly cat at Thanksgiving 
season, have sponsored publicity campaigns 
to persuade hutisewives that erinberrics arc 
good tu dat the year around, not just on one 
Thursday in November. 
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Blueberries Are Crops 


HEN forests are cut or burned away, 

blueberries are often amome the first 
plants (to spring up on the cleared field, 
Frequently they become the dominant vexe- 
tation, providing the landowner with & pay- 
ing crop that requires little care except for 
harvesting. 

If the field is completely neglected, how- 
ever, taller shrubs and trees soon grow und 
sbade or choke out the blueberries. Thus in 
New England and other areas where native 
blueberries are barvested, it is a common sight 
to see a farmer burning or mowing bis blue- 
berry fields The berries quickly spring up 
again: the second year after burning a maxi- 
mum crop will be teady. Some farmers fer- 
tilize the fields oneasionally and also dust or 
Spray them tw control berry worms. On 
many farms this wild crop is a principal source 
of income. 
he blueberry group is probably the most. 
widely distributed fruit in the world, Species 
of this group are distributed over much of 
Asia, Europe, and North and South America, 
They extend fram the Tropics to the northern 
limits of buman habitation, They are o valu- 
uble addition to the diet of the Eskimos. 

Although widely distributed and widely 
used ws food, only in the United States ond 
Canada is the blueberry a cultivated, borti- 
qultural erop, Al of the blueberries gro 
in North America have been bred from species 
which are native here, 


Ti You Feel the Seeds, Tt's a Mucldeberry 


There is grent confusion in the common 
names blueberry amet buekebern In seme 
Areas the names are used interchangeably, 
The U.S: Department of Agriculture and 
most botanists and horticulturists now use 
the name buckleberry for the berries belonig- 
ing to a related group of plants that have 
10 cuther large bony seeds which are notice. 
able an somewhat objectionable when the 
fruit is eaten, Blueberries, on the other hand, 
have a large number of very small, inconspieu- 
ous seeds—su smull that they are not noticed 
when eating the fruit, Only the blueberries 
are grown as a horticultural crap, 

The blueberry thrives only on acid s 
Various species occur over most of the United 
States and Canada east of the dry prairies 
Along the west coast, especially in mountain 
sites, blueberries alsn thrive abundantly. 

‘The blueberry still is gathered in quantitie 
from the wild. The coustal counties of Muine, 
the Appalachian plateau ftom New England 
to Georgia and Alabama, the Ozarks af Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and the Cascade and 
Coast Range mountains of the Pacific States 
are areas where picking and selling wild blue- 
becries fs an important industry Cash value 


az 


That Raise Themselves 


of the annual wild blueberry crop in the 
United States has been estimated at between 
38,000,000 and $10,000,000, 

‘The fruit of at least seven species is har- 
vested on a fairly large scale, ‘The most im- 
portant spectes ior native harvest ts the low- 
jush obhiekerry, Vaceiniwe aneustifolinm, 
the dominant kind from New England west 
to Minnesota. Second is the high-bush blue- 
berry, ¥. corymosum, found throughout the 
Atlantic Coastal Main from New England 
to Georgia, and westward to Lake Michigan, 

Improvement of blueberries by breeding is 
the work of the past half-century, ‘Two names 
stand out in the storv’ of this research. One 
is Dr. Frederick V. Coville, long a botanist 
of the U.S, Depariment of Agriculture; the 
other is Miss Elizabeth C. White, a pioneer 
grower in Whitesbog, New Jersey, Miss 
White offered cash prizes for the native high- 
bush plants preducing the Inrgest fruit, and 
thus was uble to assemble many large-fruited 
iorms. 

Dr, Coville and Miss White made crosses, 
starting in 1909, among these superior plants. 
The breeding work. was continued until Dr. 
Coville’s death in 1937. Miss White has con- 
Unued her research to the present. 

Aso result of this work, 18 varietits hav- 
ing large fruit, attractive color, and ripening 
ever about a two-month period have been in- 
troduced. These varieties today constitute 
the extensive cultivated blueberry industry in 
New Jersey, Michigan, North Carolina, and 
other States. The fruit of some of them is 
empre ttn double the size of the largest wild 
berries, 

In the far South, the rabbit-eye blueberry, 
V. ashe, is cultivated on a consideralile. scale, 
A number of varieties have been selected 
from the wild, but only in the past decade 
has systematic breeding been undertaken, 
This species is well adapted in the are: 
within about 300 miles of the Gulf of Mexico, 
Between 3,000 and 3,000 acres are devoted 
to crowing them in northwestern Florida and 
near-by States 


Mulch Ts Best for Growing 


Because of the exacting requirement of the 
blueberries as to soil, they are not widely 
adapted to upland garden culture, They can 
be grown on many acid soils, particularly 
the soil is kept mulched, A heavy mulch of 
sawdust, dak eaves, or similar material seems 
to provide the best growing conditions. 

In gardens, birds, lovers of blueber- 
les, frequently will harvest the crop before it 
is fully ripe. Covering the plants before the 
fruit begins ta tipen is about the only way to 
save the frait where only a few bushes are 
grown, 


Two Berries Known 


URRANTS and gooseberries, spley- 

flavored berries used in America chiefly 
jor cooking, are prime examples of how fruit 
can be improved anil yields increased by eul- 
tivation and breeding. In Its wild state, a 
gooseberry weighs somewhat less thin it 
quarter of an ounce, Unier culture, poose- 
Derries have been increased to eizht times this 
size, with individual berries weighing up to 
two Gunes, 

‘At an experimental farm in Ottawa, Canads, 
currant bushes of the Pearl variety have been 
grown for years with an average yield at the 
rate of 12,402 pounds per acre. Peak yield 
has been at the rate of more than 13 tons 
an acre, 

Currants and gooseberries, related fruits of 
the genus Rides, are native in the evlder parts 
af Europe and North America, While they 
are planted in many home fruit gardens in the 
northern half of the United Stes. they are 
not pearly so Important here as in the northern 
European countries, In England especially 
they are grown in great quantities and eaten 
both as fresh fruit and in jams, pies, and 
puddings. 

The European history of these two fruits 
is very simi Neither is well adapted to 
culture in southern Europe, and) neither is 
mentioned in early horticultural writings from 
the Mediterranean countries. Species from 
which the cultivated varieties were developed 
are native over most of Europe, but in south- 
ern areas grow ouly in the high mountains, 
‘Thus it. was not until agriculture and herticul- 
ture developed in northern Europe that these 
fruits attained any importance. 

Both currants and gooseberries were firat 
mentioned! as garden fruit plants about the 
time of the discovery of Americn. References 
in English writings begin about the middle of 
the 16th century, At least.one German writer 
described currants in some detail late in the 
15th century. Both fruits probably first at- 
tained importance In the Low Countries of 
Europe, particularly the Netherlands, 


Dried “Currants” Are Really Grapes 


‘The name curmnt is misleading: Tt 
apparently derives from the tesemblatice of 
the berry to the currant or Corinth grape, a 
small-fruited, seedless grape long grown for 
drying, So-called dried “currants” of com- 
merce, to the present time, both in Europe ind 
America, are actually dried grapes of this 
type, and not really currants at all, 

The origin of the name gooseberry is less 
certain. ‘The obvious wssumption is that it 
was. once largely serveil wilh goose. [1 seems 
more probable, however, that the Enztish 
name is derived from the Dutch name Aris 
bes, literally, “cross-berry,” 


Best for Their Jelly 


‘The currant was listed with other friits 
ane crop plints sent to the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1629. Gooseberries also went sent 
to the New World then, or shortly thereafter, 
though we have no specific record of the date. 
The European currants thrived so well in 
America that little effort. hus been made to 
improve our native kinds, although many 
species of currants are native here, The white 
and red varieties commonly grown are derived 
mainly from the Ewrpean species Kibes 
sativen ind Ro rubran, “The best commercial 
varieties ore probably hybrids of these two 

Black currants of the species RK. nigrum 
ate extensively grown in northern Europe, and 
have long been said to have meciicinal value. 
Recent. research has shown that they are 
extremely rich in vitamin C. They are not 
grown to any extent in this country. 

The European goceeberries, R. erossularia. 
thrive in the United States only in the cool 
Pacific Coast regions where summers are dry. 
In the more humid eastern States, the mildew 
disease attacks the plants of European kinds 
so evertly that culture és difficulty 

Selections of native American species ne- 
sistant to the mildew, mainly A. dirtedlai, 
began to appear in American fruit catalogues 
about a century mo. A little later, varieties 
that apparently are natural crosses of Bue 
gean varieties and the Americans were s¢- 
lected, and today are the impertant Icinds 
grown here, They combing the quality of the 
Europeans with the disease resistance and the 
heat tolerance found in native kinds. 


Host ta un Enemy of the Pine 


The white pine blister-rast disease is ex- 
tremely destructive te the white, or five-needle 
pine, one of our most valuable firest trees. 
Species if Ries are sgents in the spread of 
this disease. The blister-rust fingus does not 
spread from pine to pine. but undergoes one 
stage of its development in the leaves of 
currants and gonseberr 

For this reason, Federal and State Goy- 
ermments fave spent millions of dollars to 
eradicate native Aides in areas where the 
white pine is important, For the same rea- 
son, planting of currants and gooseberries is 
prohibited by law in the areas of the country 
where white pine is of major importance. 

Where growing these fruits is permitted, 
they ure valuable additions to the hottie gar- 
dens in the northern half of the country. They 
are little used in this country as fresh fruity 
gonseberries are mast often picked for couk- 
Ing while still green. They tre prized 
these whese ancestry traces to northern Euro- 
pein countries, where these tart, strongly 
Havored fruits are traditional favorities: 
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Even a Sour Persimmon Can Be Sweetened 


N the South, small children sometimes dare 
‘one another to bite into a@ green persim- 

mon. The one foolish enough to acvept the 
challenge undergoes a form of torture which 
cannot he adequately described. One suf- 
ferer put it this way; “Your mouth feels as if 
is trying ty turn itself inside out. It’s not 
exactly sour, but it's puckery.” 

Two species of persimmon are commonly 
grown in the United States, one native, one 
imported from the Orient, Most varieties 
contain measurable quantities of an acid 
called tannin which, when the fruit is green, 
produces the maouth-(wisting effect for which 
the persimmon is famous. 

The Oriental persimmon, Diespyras kaki, 
is one of the popular fruits of subtropical 
Oriental countries. Hundreds of varieties 
are known in the southern islands of Japan 
and ip the south-central part of eastern China, 
‘The species is not definitely known in the 
wild, It evidently originated in the south- 
em pact of China, possibly from an amu 
gamation of rntiye species. Thut area has 
been so little explored by western batanists 
that the origin of the cultivated form is 
uncertain, 

The kobi, as it is known in Jopan, is a 
uly subtropical fruit. It is not well adspted 
jo the Tropics, nor will it endure winter Letn- 
peratures below about 10° F. ‘Trees grow 
up to 40 feet high and, like native Anvericun 
persimmons, are usually dioecious—that is, 
a single tree bears only female, or pistiliate, 
flowers, or unly male. or staminate, flowers. 
Hoth kinds must be present in a planting for 
satisfactory fruit, production: 


‘To Sweeten, Cover and Seal Tightly 


Some varieties of Oriental persimmons are 
astringent and puckery until dead ripe, like 
our native kinds; others are mild flavored, 
The tannin which causes the xstrimgency care 
he rendervel tasteless by sealing the fruit in 
tight containers for several days, In the 
‘Orient, the fruit is often placed in tubs from 
which saki (rice heer) has been removed, and 
the tobs dghtly covered. The presence of 
alcohol was Jong believed helpful in remev- 
ing the astringency, but apparently is: not 
necessary. 

From Japan and China, the Oriental per- 
simmon has gone around the world, but its 
popularity jn othet countries has been limited. 
Tt reached France early in the past century, 
but seems not to have arrived in the United 
States until after Admiral Perry visited Japan 
im 1853, Tt was about L870 that grafted 
trees of the better varigties were introduced, 
largely through the efforts of plant explorers 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


During the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury. there was wile interest i these fruits 
throughout the southern States, particularly 
Leavisiena and Florida, and in California. In 
many cases production was poor because of 
failure to provide pollinating trees. Also, in 
spite of its good qualities, the frujt was un- 
known on American markets ond did pot 
find a ready demand, The abundance of 
fruits on our markets makes the introduction 
of 8 new and little-known kind difficult, To 
day persimmons enjoy a steady bit moderate 
sale, Through a large area of the South they 
are especially valuable for horne gardens and 
local markets, ‘The trees bloom very late, 
and blossoms are rarely destroyed by spring 
frosts, c 

‘The American persimmon, D. virginiana, is 
a fairly abundarit tree throughout the sputh- 
east quarter of the country. Tf occurs most 
frequently fram central Kansas andl Nebruska 
eastward Lo Marvland, Virginia, and the Carg- 
lings, A few trees are found as far north 
as southern New England and Michigan. 

“Delicious #4 an Apricock™ 

The native persioimen impressed early ox- 
Plorers and settlers as a promising and valu: 
able fruit, Capt. John Smith wrote soon 
after settling nt Jamestown: “Plumbs there 
are of Sorts, The red unl white are like our 
hedge plumbs: but the other which they call 
Putchamis grow gs high as a palmeta. ‘The 
fruit is like a meclar; it is first green, then 
yellow and red when it is ripe: if it is not 
npe it will drive a mans mouth awrie with 
much torment: but when it ts ripe, it Is as 
delicious os on apricock_” 

Eyen more than the Orientals, the native 
persimman must be dead ripe to be eaten 
without causing puckering. 

Only sporadic attempts have heen made 
to improve the native persimmon, Trees 
bearing superior fruit have been selected) from. 
the wild. During the 19th century, a goor 
many gardeners collected jrersimmon trees; 
the poet William Cullen Bryant was an ardent 
persimmon enthusiast, 

Improvement, however, has never rae 
further than this selection of wile trees. "The 
work that has been done in breeding blue- 
berries indicates what could be accomplished 
by similar work with the persimmon, Tf the 
native variety could be successfully crossed 
with the Oriental, the possibilities of improve- 
ment would be enormous. 

In the meantime, persimmon. lovers will 
continue to seek out native trees in the late 
fall, shake down the dead-ripe fruit, and cmt 
tout of hand or toke it home for the prepu- 
ration of persimmon pudding, persimmon 
cake, or other culinury delights, 
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A Stroll to Venice 


By [sone Wri Moreiursen 


a HE DOLOMTY ‘eaid an Austrian 
friend in Innsbruck (page 387), “are, 
1 believe, the most beautiful of all 
places in the world! 
scribe, only to see” 

And so, on 4 brilliant May morning, T set 
out ta see them with « knapsack on my back, 
planning to gq through the Brenner Pass and 
over the Sella und Rolle Passes to Venice (Ve- 
nezin) by way of the Dolomites. Surely no 
scientist! bas a grander memorial than the 
French geologist Count Déodat de Dolomien, 
born in 1750. He was the first to describe 
as magnesium limestone the composition of 
many peaks which now commemorate his 
name. 

“Begin your walk at Tels and go over the 
hills to Mateet by the old post road," my 
jriend advised, “The Romans used to bring 
salt that way from the mines at Hall.’ 

‘The old salt road seemed the right path to 
take for Venice, Queen of the Sen, for, like 
her mountain background, she has risen above 
the waters through the ages, the work of 
man. With bright hopes, destined to be more 
than fulfilled, I took the mountain railroad for 
Tyls, near Trsbruck (map, pawe 380), 


Hidhway of History 


Tt was Whitmonday: Holiday crowds | 
holiday clothes filled the train. Many 5 
wore the national costume. 1 planned to 
reach the village of Matrei, 13 miles from 
the Itutian frontier at Brenner Pass, by eve- 
ning, The Brenner is the lowest of the Al- 
pine. passes, though its highest point, 4,511 
feet, Britain's tallest peak, Hen Nevis. 
Here, up the long valley of the Tsarco, of 
Riswk, River, a trib of the Adige, 
Mediterrinenn veeetation has penetrated 
further into the Alps than elsewhere, The 
Brenner has thus been a favorite highway 
between central and southern Europe since 
earliest times (page 355). 

It was through its winding rayine, say many 
historians, that conquering Ronin legions 
came in 15 5.9. under Drusus, stepson of Em- 
peror Augustus. In the reverse direction 
streamed hordes of Goths and .Ostrogoths, 
Cimbri and Bavarians, on their ecpually vic- 
furious way south. 

In our own to their notorious meeting 
at Brenner station on October 4, 1940. came 
Hitler and Mussolini, to dilate om thelr plans 
for the conquest of Europe. The rushing 
waters of the gray torrent outside the win- 
dows of their armorerl taln were less fleeting 
than the plans of the two dictators, for since 
1929 these streams have been hurnessed and 


They wre not to de- 


their waterpower used to electrify the railray 
which crosses the pass. 

The old coud from Igls to Matrei twists 
along the hillside hundreds of feet above the 
railway and trunk road in the valley. From 
its height the hurrying cars and occasional 
train seemed dwarfed to the size of wys. 

So perfect was the scene I might have 
stepped into the wings of a theater. The 
flowers, the frescoed houses, and gaily clad 
throng svemed unreal. In the crystal-clear 
atmesphere the snow-dusted ranges behind 
the Inn River Valley stood out like cardboard 
scenery. 

Scented pinewoous enclosed me as T walked 
on, 1 heard the clack of cowbells, and some- 
where a cuckoo called. 1 stopped to turn tae 
money in my pocket and take my direction, 
for a long mad lies before you when the first 
cuckoo of the year is heard, Sure enough 
IT was facing south, and a Tong rand separated 
me from Venite. 

At St. Peter T found a litte church clinging 
to the hillside, with gay cherubs holding wp its 
pulpit, a richly painted celling, and a blue 
Madonna enshrined in gold above the altar, A 
cock topped the stately spire, The few coun- 
try folk T met juve me the lovely ‘T'yrolese 
greeting, “Grilss Grate” 

Reyond St. Peter the road descended to the 
picturesque stream and mill at Mihithal. ‘The 
cobbler's frescoed bouse, with its brilliant 
window boxes and overhanging eaves, was like 
a fairy tale, Cheek by jowl with the (ld 
World mill, iron pylons harnessed the power 
of the lithe waterfall and stalked away over 
the hill with their electric treasure. 


Only a Picture Kemains 


The Sill, o tributary of the Inn, races past 
the long village of Matrel (pages 379 and 
388) and plunges through a gorg 
‘Above on a high rock, the Castle of 
stood until 1945, when it shared the fate of 
the railway bridge below, which was bombed 
by the Allies. 

The ole! post road wound around this rock 
and entered Mattel by a wooden bridge 
watched over by a-saint in his niche. As 
stood garing at the miined castle, an old man 
hobbled up. 

“’ou ate looking for the castle?" he asked. 
“Ves, in is gone, It was very old. But you 
can see its picture, just as it was, on the side 
of the third house as you enter the village,” 

And there L found it, complete with Gothic 
tower. 
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Tireme Wir ME Kayne and Pron Adee 

‘The Stroll to Venice Sturted in Austria's Mountains 
From Innshiuck; beart of the Austrian Tyyol, the author creed Brenner 
Pass, where he saw both relics of Roman times und ruins of Workd War HL 
Ancent (nme and quict villuges held tnemories of Guethe, Robart Brownltys, 
minnesingers, empetors, and, mure recently, of Allied soldiers and sicmen hiding 


or escaping irom German patrol 


sat under a big umbrella and ate ice cream 
with Tyrolese farmers out for the day, 


Austrians Protect Wild Flowers 


Next night | spent at the pretty village of 
Gries, three miles from the frontier, I found. 
my waiy there by = footpath which bordered 
the rushing Sill, then climbed through steep 
woos to ite Alpine meadows where T saw 
my first blue gentian. ‘There it grew, beside 
a vivid patch of its smaller sister, Gentian 
banarica. 

The lurge gentian, as well as one or two 
other coveted flowers such as the martagon 
Tily and the auricula, is protected jn Austria. 
Notiges in railway -stations bear pictures of 
these flowers, with the request that no roots 


The Biola) Geographic Magazine 


be taken and only ane 
or two picked. The 
Austrians love their 
wild fHowers. ‘They 
have issued a imi so~ 
des of postage stamps 
bearing $ delicate en- 
gravings of ten welmiired 
specins: 

In a gray cool dawn 
Tleft Gries next morn- 

ing for the  15-mile 
walk across the fron- 
Her to the old Roman 
station of Vipiteno, 
which belonged to 
Auster in the days 
before World War 1 
when that empire 
stretched beyond Trent 
{Trento}. 

ay oet Goethe 

naa hy this route 
i ai eal chaise on 
the night of Septem- 
ber 10, 1786, as 
lates in his /telian 
Journey. Goethe, how= 
ever, mace more tapi 
headway than T did, 
for his longing te reach 
Thaly was impetuous. 

“Tt grieved me,'' he 
wrote, “to pass this. 
magnificent scenery 
with such (rightful 
haste, by. night, as if 
in fight; and yet 1 re 
joiced heartily that a 
favorable wind blew 
me on, keeping pace 
with my desire.” 

Since Ttaly had come 
to meet me at the 
Brenner, 0 hue! no such 
reason for haste, So J sat down under a fir 
tree ta admire the rather gloomy pass, 
hemmed by towering wooded cliffs, their taps 
shrouded in mist. 

‘The Sill, new a mere brook, foamed at 
my right, getting still narrower as the road 
spiraled vp. At the summit a grim notice 
board with skull and crassbones reminded 
motorists of the dangerous descent, 

Beside the road is an enclosure paved with 
large blocks of stone which ance formed part 
of the old Roman road, Still clearly to be 
sten in the stone are the grooves of wheels, 
Feeling very young, T planted my hobaailed 
shoes gingerly on this pavement which had so 
lung outlived Caesar. 

T approached the scarlet stripes of the 


Here History Lives: Paving of an Old Roman Read Still Shows Ruts Ma 
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owner found during alterations. [t cormmemo- 
fates one “Aureliae Ruifini—matri wets.” 
There ate others a few miles up. the valley. 

But the traveler from Mauls to Fortezza 
follows Napoleon's foatsteps rather than 
Caesar's. At Mezzaselva pinewoods rise 
steeply on cither side of a narrow gore, still 
called the Sachsenklemme (Saxon Gorge). 
Here, in 1809, there was bitter fighting be- 
tween the ‘Tyrolese and Saxon forces under 
the French. The Tyrolese were victors. 

T took a woodland path to escape the traffic 
anil found samid the May lilies and the first 
wild strawberries a tombstone erected in 1902 
by the Aniireas Elofer Society of Vienna. In 
memory of five officers who had lost their lives 
in this old struggle for freedom. 

At Forteaza the country widens into a fertile 
plain below the solid fort, built aver a century 
ago to command the pass, Perhaps it was my 
imagination, byt I felt that Fortexta was still 
hostile to strangers, As 1 sat in the station 
waiting. (let me confess it!) for a qrain to 
carry me the last hot? miles to Brixen (or 
Bressanone), a soldier cume up and asked 
where | was going, 

How different is Brixen! For more than 
1,000 wears this friendly town has stood where 
the brawn waters of the Rienza join the gmy 
Tsareo (Celtic, “Tce Torrent”). But traces 
of huran settlement in the rich plain go far 
back into the Bronze and Iron Ages. 

About 992, Prichsna (as it was then culled) 
became the seat of a prince-bishop whose 
authority “no judge, ne count, no magistrate” 
had the right to question Until the secilari- 
zation of the principa in 1803, he was 
the owner of rich possessions and until LOLS 
had a in the Austriin House of Lords. 

Perhaps because of its long association with 
bishops, an atmasphere of spiritual aereqit 
pervaded the cool arcaded streets. The 
traveler rubs showlrlers with Capuchins and 
Franciscans in their urick brown habits and 
with black-robed nuns from the church and 
convent of the Englische Fraulein, 


An Elephant at the [nn 


As T leaned at night from my baleony over- 
hanging the river 1 drank in with relish the 
coal scented ait, for a thunderstorm had 
cleared the fiery heat of the day, 1 heard 
men's voines upraised in choriis, They were 
probably singing the same songs, if mot the 
same words, which their forefathers had sung 
when the famous elephant passed through 
Brixén 400 years ago. 

Despite its connection with bishops, Brixen 
isin the popular mind even more closely as- 
ted with elephants. Here, in 1551, came 
@ Strange guest to the old Herberge am Hohen 
Feld, as the principal inn was then called, 
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Suleiman the Magnificent had presented an 
elephant to Archduke Maximilian of Austrin 
‘The first ¢ver seen in these purts, it was 
stabled at the inn, which in commemoration 
af this singular event wos ever after called 
the Elephant. 

For 200 years this hotel has remuined in 
the same family ancl hus probably lodged 
more royal guests than any other in Europe 
Before World War I scarcely year passed 
without such o visit, from the Emperor 
Joseph M1 in 1739 \o the Duchess of Aosta in 
1929, 

Peddlers and beggars came also to this 
comfortable hestelry with its benign and 
friendly atmosphere, for it lies on the direct 
route between Ttaly and Austria. Oswald 
von Wolkenstein, the minnesinger who died 
in 1445, undoubtedly knew the old Herberge 
am Hohen Feld, for he was one of the world’s 
greatest travelers. The wanderlust caught 
him at 4n earky age, as he himself deseribes: 


‘There came to me when Twas ten pears abil 
‘The utvect need the wide world to behold, 
‘Nor did I think that 1 would sorrow reek 
Tn survice under Christhon, heathen, Grigle! 


Oswald fought against the Turks in 1396, 
Was present 41 the storming of Geet traveled 
Asii Minor, Italy and Spain, 
Engiand, Portugal, and the Holy Land, and 
took sides with James Douglas against the 
English at the Battle of Otterburn (1388). 


Oswald-—Two Versions 


On the memorial tablet in the wall of the 
old cemetery behind the Cathedral, he is de- 
picted as a bearded gure clad in a short 
skirted garment not unlike the kilt, 

Six weeks later 1 found his portrait at 
Ionshbrack in a magnificently illuminated 
volume of his poetry, Tt shows him with ont 
brown eye open and cne—lost at an early 
age—shut_ He wears a purple hat trimmed 
with fur, a red jacket embroidered in gold, 
and his large benign countenance reminded 
me af Winston Churchill's. 

Tf poet Von Wolkenstein could revisit today 
the neighborhood of his family castle of Trost- 
burg, where the Gardena flows inte the Esarco, 
he would be considerably astonished. Beside 
the highroad a mighty Roman figure on a 
gigantic horse quards with outilung arm the 
entrance to the hydroelectric station. 

Here the waters of the Isarco and its tribu- 
taries ure harnessed and led for 10 miles to 
Curdano, near Bolzano, one of the largest 
power Stations in Europe. The water power 
is transformed at Curdano into electric energy 
of 500 million kilowatt-hours vearly. Twenty- 
five million supply the Brenner railway) the 
remainder give power to Lombardy and Pied- 
mont industries. 
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by the retort, “What age do you give me?" 

The ticket collector very gallantly gave me 
some 30 years, and I told him that 1 came 
from Scotland and was walking (an obyieus 
Het) ta Venice. 

He looked astonished. 

“Vou are then apparently used: to all this 
walking,” he suid. Then to my surprise he 
remarked, “But the people of Scotland tike 
walking. J have spent six weeks in Glasgow.” 

“Vou have been ih Glasgow? Then you 
no doubt saw Edinburgh also, and the High- 
tands?* 

The ticket collector shook his head. 
I was never out of Glasgow,” 

“You visited Scotland, and you were never 


“No, 


outof Glasgow! Did you not even visit Loch 
Lomond?” 

“No. [twas wartime, vou see, and T was 
@ prisoner |" 


Tt requires tact to travel in. topsy-turvy 
Europe. But the unembarrassed collector gor 
his own back presently when he rose to move 
on, and, producing his ticket hook, remarked 
that he would have to charge me 260 lire for 
riding first class. 


Seulptured Tree Trunks 


When 1 arrived in the picturesque Valley 
of Gardéna (Val Gardena), strange sights 
gréeted me. St, Peter, grasping a large key, 
Jeanee) in an abandoned attitude against a 
doorway. St. Anthony lay prostrate in the 
firm grip of a vise pressing the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet. The Madonna 
would probably have smiled a blessing on 
both, but her smile was still in course of con- 
struction wndéer the skilled gouge of # master 
eralisman, 

Gardena is the home of wood sculptors. It 
is the only valley in Europe—perbaps the 
world—whose inhabitants tum tree trunks into 
figies of saints und angels, They have been 
doing Et fur the past three centuries. It 
began when Christian Trebinger, born in 
1580, started the industry by carving picture 
frames. 

In other villages farther up the valley the 
carving of smallec objects, such as toys ant 
animals, has centered for generations. Th 
Grtisei sculptors make large works of a re- 
ligious nature, and their carvings are exported 
to all the Christian world (page 395). 

“Come in, a sculptor hospitably, as 1 
entered his studio, One of the Linge figures 
fe was working on was destined for Chicago, 
‘The sweet, sharp scent of wood shavings filled 
the roum. ‘The wees grow high on the moun- 
tains, and the wood must mature for thive 
or four years after felling, 

Apprentices must also tire for the same 
period before they are proficient. They never 
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Set up alone until they have studied their 
difficult: craft for at least 10 years. 

Like the curving, the tinting is a matter of 
exquisite care, and the work is done by differ- 
ent artists in their own studios. A large figure 
may take three weeks to a month to paint. 

“In the days before the world wars,” said 
one artist wistfully, “there were studios io 
Gardena with 20 to 30 apprentices, This is 
now, of course, impossthle, with tuxation ind 
living costs so high. Many boys who would 
gladly follow the old profession cannot find 
masters to train them.” 

Before returning. T went into the church 
to pay my respects to St, Ulrich, Ortisei's 
jalron, a massive wooden figure with hand 
upraised in blessing. I was to see him to 
greater advantage when | returned six weeks 
later on bis mame day with National Geo- 
griphic photographer Volkmar Wentzel. 

St. Ulrich is carried in procession around the 
town, preceded by banners and followed by 
other saints. from the church and a host of 
people from the Valley of Gardena, many of 
them in picturesque national costume (page 
405), Every year the sight fills the town 
with visitors, 

‘The: jwmivia, « glassed-in elevator dangling 
from a slentler cable, curried me to the heights 
of the Siusi Plateau, more than 2,000 feet 
above Ortisei, It is ibe fastest funivia in 
Burope, traveling over a mile in seven minutes, 
At the top, reaching un angle of 76°, 7 
alighted thankfully at the summit platform, 


Panorama of the Dolomites 


An elderly Englishman stood with hands in 
pockets gazing at the yiew of snow-splushed 
Dolomites which ring the vast plateau. 

“Incredible, isn’t it?” he snid, 

Climbing along the ridge to a higher point, 
I found another elderly gentlem: n Ttalian 
this time, gazing at the breath-taking pano- 
rama which spread from the Sella buttresses 
to the 16,000-foot giants far behind the 
Austrian frontier (pages 390, 392). 

My Innsbruck friend was correct when she 
said the Dolomites defied description—that 
they must be seeti to be beliewed, Yet, ap- 
parently, Surprisingly few people could afford 
to look at them at that moment. Owing, per- 
haps, to the high rate of exchange, | found 
Ttalian hotels in the Tyrol largely deserted. 

“Such a picture!" cried the forlorn Ttalian 
gentleman, “And yet T have been here alone 
for the last two hours. Youvare the first to 
come.” 

I was now about to scale the Sella Pass, 
7,204 feet high (page 404), The motor road 
was notopen yet for the summer, 1 planned 
fo-spend the night in Plan, at the head of the 
valley, and take the footpath which climbed 
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A Stroll to Venice 


from there to the Albergo Rifugio of the CAT 
(Club Alpine Haliana) sear the summit, 

‘On my Way up the valley to Plan I was 
Joined by a pretty young native girl, the 
daughter of a sacristan at one of the churches. 
She chatted to me in Natian, but exchanged 
greetings in the old Ladin tongue with 
passers-by. In the Valley of Gardena the 
charming Griis Gott of the Tyrel becomes 
the Ladin Bun di" (good-day}. 

My campanion walked fast. “Let's hurry,” 
she said, or we may be late for the market. 
ie are going to the market at Santa Cris- 
tina?" 

A imarket! Here was a bit of luck. Of 
course L was going to it. 

“T's a fine thing to be free to travel like 
you.” said my friend. “'T would alse like 
todo that. Can 1 come to see you in England 
and we might travel. together?” 

“What would your parents say?” [ asked 
a little dubinusty. <Texpect they want you to 
marhy and settle down,” 


_/ de not want to ninrry. Moen are 


offed her scarlet jacket. “How bot it 
ist Aren't you thirsty? When we regch 
the fair, we'll go to the inn and drink wine,” 


“This Linle Pig..." 


We found Santa Cristina in an uproar. Stalls 
of merchandise occupied both sides of the 
road, and traffic wos at a standstill. Bianca 
pushed masterfully through the throng to the 
ing, Room was made for us.at the top of a 
crowded table, and she ordered wine, 

We drink a second glass. Butwhe Blanca 
suggested a third, J thought of ber sacristan 
father and propesed orange juine instead. 
She mevkly agreed. 

“Tt is not proper,” she added primly, “for 
women to drink too much wine,” 

T paid the bill and we returned to the 
fair. A young man in white stockings, 
‘Tyrolese dress, and a carnation at the back 
of his har caught sight af us and came up. 
For a spinster of such decided views, Bianca 
seemed eager to exchange my company far his. 

Ewent off alone to wateh o small pig being 
bargained for, Eventually he changed hands 
at 8,000 fire (about $t1.20). 

I did not stop long at Selva, the nest village, 
but went.on to Plan. Here I had meant to rise 
before the sun, for the first few miles over Sella 
Pass would be a grueling pull-up with all my 
Juggage to carry. Hut the day | had picked 
for my crossing was Corpus Cheisti_one af the 
fermatest church festivals of the year, Th was 
iso fo-start without seeing the proces- 


The church was thronged. ‘The priest hinm- 
self led me to a foremost pew, where T sat, 
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an incongruous figure, beside matrons in tall 
black caps and bine gowns with lace aprems 
anid silver ornaments, Across the aisle were 
young women in brilliant lace-covernd dresses 
ant) high golden tiaras (page 391}, 

Bandsnen filled the aisle, playing a merry 
dance tune as they entered, “Wilhelm yon 
Wolkenstein, 1503" is inscribed aver the door 
way of Selva’s ok! church, Looking around, 
I felt TP might have seem Wilhelm behind me 
in his pew, so little had time changed the pic. 
ture in this peaceful glen. 

Service aver, the procession formed im the 
sunshine outside. All jhe saints in the church 
took part in it, carried on their heavy wooden 
platforms by helmeted firemen. In the midst 
walked the priest, in magnificent robes under 
a canopy upheld by perspiring elders. 

The villagers fell in behind this coljrful 
pageant, and with the music of the band 
floating gut over the mountains, the proces: 
sion passed! slowly around the mearlow and 
down the road, where all ears had been halted, 
Tt paused twice by decorated altars: for brief 
services. 

Awotwan at the rowr of the crowd turned 
to me. “Will you walle with me?" she asked. 

And so, preceded by the saints and the 
bandsmen playing a solemn nwasure, T tok 
my place in the procession before setting out 
to-emss Selln Parse. 


Up, Up. Up to Five-finger Peak 


‘The mountain was awakening from its 
winter sleep. I left the woods and came to 
the snow, Where it had melted, the wet 
ground was bright with pale crocuses, Above 
me, under the massive towers of the Sella, 
workmen were clearing the road from the 
debris brought down by winter avalanches. 

As T watched, the first motorcar of the 
year crept cautinusly past. Seon it would! 
be followed by innumerable others, ineliveding 
crowded buses from much of Europe. 

The roads throwth the Ttulian Dolomites 
are triumphs of engineering skill, They skirt 

rifying precipices and climb by hairpin 
bends and loops ta the steepest watersheds, 

Gaunt atid naked out of the green meadows 
towered! Langkofel (Sassy Longo}, the Five- 
finger Peak, and Grohmann Peak. 

The Five-finger Teak is supposed to re: 
semble the fingers of an open hand, Tt is one 
of the most dithcult dimbs in the Dalunrites 
and will always be associated with the name 
ef L, Norman-Neruda, who scaled it six times 
and met his death on it in 1898, He and his 
guide were the first to discover the route up 
the north side In 1801. though the mountain 
had alrewly been climbed from the south in 
1890 by Robert Hans Schmitt and Johann 
Santner. 
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gazing upon a landscape in the planet Nep- 
tune. But thrushes were Quring, and [ heard 
again the rare note of a curkon, 

A litde higher than the telegraph poles 
dangled the empty chairs of the seggtoviny the 
chair lift which carries the brave to the heal 
of the pass, [1 wae not working or I might 
have been tempted to try 1 On my retum 
journey. some weeks later 1 sampled a seg- 
giovia at Ortisel, It Is not everybody's atme- 
chair, but it is a pleasant mode of travel for 
the level-headed. 

A chain or iron rod is all that holds the 
sitter from the gulf as he dangles from a 
slender cable, Slipping along at the height af 
the treetops, he cah peep into birds’ nests in 
passing. Tt is less pleasant to look. lawn and 
find oneself eroesing a. foaming river hundreds 
of feet below. 

Poor St. Martin! About a century ago his 
hogplee was a quiet hermitage in a remote 
glen, approached by a mule track. Today the 
jittle church is completely dwarfed by majestic 
hotels, for San Martine is a daverite tourist 
resort in winter and summer, and a modern 
highway runs through it. 

T avoided the road next miming, tking 
instead the old mule teack to Fiera dj Primiero, 
It led me through flowery meadows flecked 
with bright-oramge heads of tiger lilies. ‘ 

At the open door of a cottage T peeived in, 
Qne of San Martind's three remaining cheese 
tiakers was at work combing the stiffening 
curd in a huge copper caldron with am im- 
mense cake. After the liquid bad been re- 
heated. he explained, the curd would settle 
tothe bottom. Then he would get four stout, 
10spound cheeses out of it, which he could 
sell in the neighborhood at the modest price 
cof about 200 Hire (42 cents) per pound (407). 


An Italian from Tex#s Spake Frenely 


‘Leaving the cheese maker to his work, 7 
sought the grateful shade of the forest. Far 
below | heard the noise of the Cismon River, 
and under {he pines I rejoiced to meet an 
old friend, the single-floweredl pyrola. The 
Jast time I bad knelt to smell one of this 
group, I remembered, was in Kodiak, Alaska. 

(Crossing a bridge over the Cismon, I came 
at Inst to the highroad and the village of 
Siror, on the outskirts of Primero. Here a 
sudden thundershawer caught me, and [ took 
shelter in a roadside café, “The bartender was 
oy ara red rain who had fived in ‘Texas 
and spoke to me at first in French. 

“Vou are going to Venice?” he asked. “This 
mn will take you Uhere” 

He indicated a bus driver in yellow overalls 
who had just come in. It was quite true. His 
hus went fram Primero to Venice in some six 
hours by way of Peltre and Cornmuda, 
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“Cornuda?" My eyes brightened. Time 
was wearing short, for T had w date to keep 
with Mr. Wentzel and his car—not at Venice, 
for that happy city is still Immune from tires 
—tnit at Browning's village of Asolo, on a 
hill above the Venetian plain eight miles from 
Cormuda, The rain was still pouring down. 

“Can be take me to Cormida?" I asked, 

“You bet he can,” said the man from Texas. 

The bus did not leave till 3 o'clock. 1 
had two hours to visit the fine old market 
town of Primiero, which deserves better treat- 
ment. Like Predazeo (page 397), it stands 
near the junction of three valle 

The bus route Jed down the Cisman, Like 
nany rivers on my way. it had been hur- 
neased for Haly's hydroelectric schemes. Not 
far from the old Austrian boundary at Monte 
Croce it dammed into a green Tnke. 

Steep, dark, and narrew was the defile 
through which our driver, with skillful hands 
and scarcely slackened speed, now hurled his 
bus. We passed towering crags on the leit 
and a grim precipice with the river ot the 
hottom on the right, 

1 wished too late {had kept to my feet. 
and sympathized with a white-faced little boy, 
blubbering with terror at sight of the abyss. 
At the worst tur workmen were mending the 
rond, and not even the usual short cement 
pillars protected us, 

“You must trust the driver,” shouted that 
individual genially, turning srgund at this 
awkward bend to comfort the little fellow 
A notice over bis head Strictly forbade smok- 
ing or talking to the man at the wheel, but 
airiend who had come on at Primiero leaned 
familiarly over the back of bis seat chatting. 
Both were smoking. 

At last we came out of the gtim valley inte 
a wide and beautiful plain surrounding 
Fouzaso ani Feltre, Here were vineyards, 
fields of gelden grain ready for the reaper, 
chestnuts, and mulberries. 


Keats, Browning, and Asolo 


Near histori; Feltre we turned dawn the 
valley of the wide Piave, whose turquoise 
Waters spill between steep heights anto the 
plain and join the Adriatic northeast of Venice. 

Cornuda is = pleasant town with tree-lined 
streets whose inhabitants are lirgely engaged 
in shoomaking. I was the sole passenger to 
alight, T asked my way to an inn, Tt was 

d, primitive, and covered with wisteria_ 
vom with supper included scarcely cost the 
price of a cup of tea in more sophisticater! 
Tally. 

‘The inn stood at a crossroad, and 7 was 
Kept awake hy the strident horns of every 
passing car, But anather note presently made 
itself heard above the din. Higher and higher 
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it poured, wilder and more passionate than 
all—“Jug-jug-jug-chirra-chirrat” Tt was the 
nightingale, bringing thoughts of poetry, af 
Keats and Browning, and of Asolo! 

Browning's burly shadow still falls grate- 
fully over the lavely hilltown, sene of Pippa 
Pasyes, where worked the litte orphan -silk 
weaver. Here he wrote parts of Aselendo, his 
{ast volume af poems. Those who care may 
still finger in the town museum the brown 
keys of the spinet to which he sang Russian 
and French sings for his American {riend, 
Mrs. Arthur Bronson. 

‘The school of embroidery founded by his 
son still flourishes, Dispersed after the son's 
death, it was reassembled by other lovers of 
the old art, Th a bright workroom nverloak- 
ing the plain. delicate-fingered girls turn out 
copies of old: Taltion designs on tablecioths, 
cushions, and napery, So excuisite is this 
workmanship that jt f& herd to tell front 
from back: (page 497). 

There is a school of silk weaving in Asolo 
also. now owned by Miss Freya Stark, noted 
British explorer of Nran, Amibia, and the 
Hadhramaut, and another laver of Asolo, 
Here the product of the silkworm Is dyed all 
tanner of delicate shades and exported to far 
corners of the world. 

Apart from such activities, Asolo is still 
the dream town it was in the days of Citerina 
Cornaro, widowed Queen of Cyprus. She re- 
tired, on her forced abdication in 1489, to the 
tower which still dominates the <quart, signing 
herself “Queen of Cyprus, and Armenia, 
Jerisalem, and Lady of Asolo," 

“There,” writes one of her historians, “she 
lived, dispensing justice, founding a pawnshop 
for the assistiince of the poor, distributing free 
corm in years of distress, listening to the 
courtly conversation of Cardinal Bembo, and 
amusing herself inthe gardens af her summoet- 
house in the plain,” 

In the Hotel Belvedere 1 occupied a huge 
stone-fagged) apartment with four windows. 
From these 1 could see the high tower of 
Caterina’s castle and the house rebuilt by 
Browning's son, Below lies the fat country, 
washing up to the height on which the town 
stands like the blue wayex of a slightly 
ruffed sea. White steeples rise here ancl there 
like the masts of ships. On clear evenings the 
hills bebind Padua (Vadova) louk like mist- 
encircled islands. To the lefi, still invisible 
behind her waters, is Venice, 


“You Gross the Sea to Came Here" 


The bill path te Venice climbed up and 
down past vineyards and litte farms, Flowers 
bordered my path; walnut trees and hagels 
thick with green fruit hung above. J asked 
directions from a woman in a farm cart which 
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two stout oxen slowly dragged up. the lane, 
They halted of their own accord to rest. 

“They are old and tired," she explained. 
“They have been working hard all day, You 
are from Asola?" 

“PT come from Seothined.” 

“Seotlind? Where is that?” 

“Well, it is near England.” 

“Ah, then you had to cross the sea to come 
here, like Eleonora Duse. Have you seen her 
tomb in the cemetery? They brought her 
back ina ship from America to lie in the place 
she had chosen at Asolo, T knew her well 
She always dressed in-white. For eight years 
| wits a weaver, und she was very much inter- 
ested in the weavers. We all received! a special 
card to her funeral. Ah! What o funeral! 

“No, T have no time now for weaving. Six 
children and all the drinking water to be 
carried from the bottony of the lane. And 1 
have nothing to offer you, fur last yeur's wine 
is dont now. Unless you would like some 
cherries? My daughter will’ knock some down 
for. you.” 

Before 1 could protest, o barefoot child 
leaped nimbly into the branches and with 
magnificent hospitality knocker! the last of 
luscious Mack fruit onto the grass, Yet these 
people were so poor that eheir children had 
hover seen Venice, a mere 20 miles away. 


Venice—Goud-bye to Automobiles 


As Tomunched my cherries, 1 remembered 
my sown Grst arrival in Venice dn a moonlit 
night many years ago, sailing from the railway 
steps ina gondola! Could such an experience 
be repeated# 

A causeway, completed in 1933, now leads 
all traffic over a dam inte the city. 1 crossed 
itin a bus and ended pin the mest up-to-date 
garage in Ttaly, The large building contained 
everything that a car of its driver could pos 
sibly want, But when the motorist leaves this 
garaze, he says good-bye to cars all the while 
he is in Venice. Tt would still be perfectly 
possible to live in the city and never set eyes 
on one. 

Though motorbouts and steamers hurry wp 
and down the Grand Canal and gondolas are 
fewer, | knew instinctively that V had 
not really changed, that she would probably 
never change (pages 399, 401, 408, 409). 

A steamer landed me with my rucksack at 
the Piazza di San Marco (pages 398, 410). 
Fascinated, | watched the Moors beat out the 
eternal hour from the clock tower beside St 
Mark's. And they were still feeding the 
Pigeons i the Square! 1 pushed my way 
eagerly through the crowd to buy a bag of 
grain from the very same old man in the very 
same old straw hat 

T had reached Venice! 
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Folger: Biggest Little Library in the World 


By Josern T, Fosrer 


Tilusirations by National Geographic Photographers 
B, Anthouy Stewart and John i. Fletchor 


HE WORLD'S litgest and finest col 

Iection of Shakespeareana docsn’t lie in 

Stratford on Avon, in Landon, or even 
in Great Britain. 1 is housed at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C, 

The Whrary bas become an outstanding re- 
seatch institution, where alms) any signifi- 
cant topic in the history of English civilization 
in the Lath and 17th centuries can be studied. 
Tt is known far and wide as a dynamic center 
of learning in the English-speaking world. 

Last year scholars from 34 States and nine 
foreign countries used its resources. And more 
than 60,000 sight-seeing visitors passed 
through its exhibition hall to see rare docu- 
ments, nsusical instruments, paintings, cos- 
fumes, and mementos nn display, 

Becaus of the imagination and foresight of 
the trustees of Amberst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, who have ackministered it Since 
lis beginning, the library has prospered and 
Brown. 


More than a Shrine to Shakespeare 


Though it is called Folger Shakespeare 
Library, it is not, as most persons think, de- 
woted only to the Bard, sor is it only a 
Manument top great poet, 

The Folger includes the Western Hemi- 
ees freatest historical cullections for 

e study of English civilization before p41. 
In fact, it claims more than 33 percent of the 
titles of all existing books printed in Eng- 
land or in English before that ti 

The library hopes in time to procure, in 
sami form, every significant English book 
published from the invention of printing to 
the end of the 17th century, ‘The tibrary tries 
first to get early editions. ff originals are 
not available, it obtains a book in microfilm or 
photostat. 

The 17th century is particularly important 
for Americans because colonial America was 
directly descended from the culture of Eng- 
Jand in the Toth and 17th centuries,* 

The Jibrary also possesses a surprising 
amount of early Americana, including rare 
volumes describing voyages and explorations 
in the New World, and such books as Capt. 
John Smith's Generall Historie of Virginia, 
Now-England, and the Summer Isles, 

Because of this wealth of collateral Renais- 
sance materinl, scholars do not have to study 
Shakespeare in a vacuum, 

Tt is no wonder scholars look to the Folger 


as “the best and finest Shakespeare collection” 
amd tefer to it as ‘the biggest little library in 
the world.” 

The history of the Folger and the man who 
founded it reads like o suecess story in the 
best American tradition, In 1879 Henry Clay 
Folger, « poor senior at Amherst College, 
bought a 25-cent lecture ticket to hear Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, "The New England philos- 
‘opher inspired the student with bis beautiful 
English and fine intellect.+ 


“Orbit and Sum of Shakespeare's Wit" 


Later the young man stumbled on an ex- 
cerpt fram a’speech Emerson made in Boston 
in 1864, the tereentenary of Shakespeare's 
birth. It read: 


England's senins filled al! meniuee 

‘Of heart and soul, of strength and pleasure, 
‘Gave to the mind ity Eanperor, 

And life was larger than before: 

Nor sonoent centuries conld hit 

‘Orbit und sum of § ines Wit 

The men who lived with bin became 

Pocts, for the air wis 


The tulogy so fired Foluer's imagination 
that he began a thorough study of the poet's 
works, He left Amberst with a great love 
for Shakespeare. 

After graduation, he took a clerk's fob with 
a New York oil-refining company and stucied 
law in his spare time. He was admitted to 
the ‘bar in 1881, but chose to stay with the 

rapidly expanding petroleum industry. It was 
a wise choice, He rose to be president und 
later chairman of the board of the Standard 
Gil Company of New York, 

Folger never lost his interest in Shakespeare, 
Shortly after his marriage to Fily Jordan in 
IS85, he purchasecl for $1.75 4 reduced fac- 
simile of the First Folio. “Here vou may see 
Shakespeare's pluys as they were actually 
presented to the world,” he told his wife. Mrs. 

‘olger named that volume “the comerstume 
of the Shakespeare Library.” 

He bought his first rare book, a copy of the 
Fourth F at auction in 1889. He got it 
for $107.50 and had to arrange for credit to 
pay for it. 

Later Henry Folger became = millionsire, 


*Sce, im the Narmsat Groorarime Manaeve: 
“The British Way," April, 1949, and “Founders of 
Virginia,” April, 1046, both by Sir Evelyn Wrench, 

tSee“Literane Landmarks of Massachusetts.” by 
Willam H, Nicholns, Navinwat Geocnarnm Mason 
atv, March, 1450. 
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Folger’s Binder Specializes in Matching Centuries-old Book Covers 


The Library Guards Its Priceless Rare Volumes Like Gold—in Special Bank Vaoulre 


n to 
British 


422 


Sir nitin’s invention, an early 
version of the dlgsh toilet, in Aw Anatomie of 
the Motamarphosed Ajar (1590), 

Folger collected everything fram the much- 
pubticized corset of Good Queen Bess to furni- 
ture and wooden object: made ftom the mub 
berry tree in Shakespeare's garden, 

Of such things, the library's director, Dr. 
Louis B, Wright, candidly says he believes 

“the corget’s a fake"; and “there's enough 
wood here for two mulberry trees.” 
“Tm William Shakespeare” 

One day after work, Wright was getting 
Into his car when a man with a rich cockney 
accent came up to him. ‘The man asked! to 
set the library. 

Dr, Wright explained the library was closed 
for the day, but if the man came back the 
next morning, he'd he happy to show bim 
around 

“Y'm very interested in this lbrary,' the 
“You sx, Tm William Shake- 
Sheare, wi right’s eves popped. Tt appeared 
that the man was an indirect descendant of 
Shakespeare. 

When the director recounted the incident 
the next day at the office, one staff member re- 
marked, “Tf Henry Clay Folger were alive, 
he'd have the man stuffed and put in the 
library!" 

The greatest single addition to the Folger 
was the nequisition in 1938 of Sir Leicester 
Harmeworth's Renaissince library. The Fol- 
ger wanted the collection badly and considers 
itself mast fortunate in acquiring it, 

Much of this good luck was due to a young 
Englishwoman who came to the library in 
1936 on a regular Washington sight-seeing 
tyur, She asked the guide to obtaim permis. 
sion for her to enter the reading room, A staff 
official willingly obliged. 

Just before she left, he learned she was a 
Miss Harmsworth. He asked if she was any 
relation to Sir Leitester Harmsworth, the 
book collector. She was his daughter, and 
pleased to know that the staffman knew of 
her father. 

On her return to England. she told her 
family of the Folger and how much impressed 
she was ly the attentive care given rare books 
aod manuscripts 

When the Folger began negotiations to buy: 
the collection after Sir Leirester’s death, the 
trustees of his estate remembered his daugh- 
ter's impressions of her visit and were favor 
ably dixpesed toward the Folger Library. The 
family was further induced by the library's 
effer to put in cach volume a name plate read- 
ing, “From the library of Sir R. Leicester 
Harmsworth, Baronet.” 

The collection is supposed to have cast 
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Hannsworth amore than two millon dollars. 
It was sold to the Folger for less than one- 
tenth of its original cost becwuse Lady Harms: 
worth wanted it placed in the Folger, where 
it could serve ne a miclous of a research lie 
brary in English history. 

Sir Leicester did not collect Shakespeure 
and drama. Gut in nearly every other phase 
of Elizabethan cultire—hietory. exploration, 
theology, music, poetry, and printing—his 
Tibrary was remarkubly rich. 

‘The purchase of it by the Folger brought 
together the two greatest rue collections on 
the Elizabethan period I immediately 
changed the focus of the Polger irom a library 
shrine to ithe Western World's mast viilluubile 
historical library on English civilization of 
the 16th and early 17th centuries. 

Actually, only ane institution in the world 
now outranks the Folger in this field—the 
British Museom, The Bodleian Library at 
Oxford and the Huntington Library in Call- 
fornia are close runners-up. 

‘The library recently received on extraordi- 
nary shipment of bouks, which it purchased 
in London at the sale of the Shipdham Church 
Wbrary, a parish church in Norwich, 

Most of the books, all 17th-century titles, 
apparently hal remained unopened since that 
time, Some of thelr pages were uncut and 
were as bright inside as on the day they were 
printed, though stained and soiled on the out- 
side from the dust and damp of 300 years, 


Old Books for New Roof 


The catalogue niivertising the sale explained 
the church's decision te sell the old library: 
“Tt may be added that the sum realized will be 
used in meet the heavy expense of repairs to 
the roof amd the additional cost of £175 for 
new heating apparatus—both of which are of 
Breat urgency wt the present time.” 

‘The Folger was glad to help provide for the 
comfort of the good parishioners, but even 
mote pleased to get the fine books. 

Though the staff is quick to claim the li- 
brary is no ivory tower, persons who wish to 
carry on research there must have proper 
identification and proof that their work can 
best be done at Folger. 

It was ance generally believed that to get 
into the Folger you bad to. tave a Ph.D. This 
fs not true, though most readers do have that 
theses. 

The library does not encourage stucents 
who cowl find references elsewhere. These 
ore politely but quickly shoved across the 
street to the Library of Congress. 

Louis B. (for Booker, appropriately enough) 
Wright came on from Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California, in 1948 to take the 
Folger reine. The South Caralinian spends 
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good bit of his time pickiag worthy students 
for the 12 to 15 annual Folger! fellowships 
nd grants-in-aid) 

Pericalic Dr. Wright writ a Tively 
mimeographed newsletter that goes aut fo 
former readers and other interested ties. 
He has been highly complimented un his 
knack for handli and es at the 
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Sinclair helped write this 
AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY... 
NEARLY 12 BILLION MILES” LONG! 


Since 1954 American Airlines has actually —-cxckisively, without interraption, Sine 
finer LLT58A' revinr passmager — -cluir’s comprehensive knowlodge af every 
miles wore than any other commercial — phase of aviation Inbrication hos praved 


airline iw the world, American Jeads the worthy of this confidence, 

iodustey in terms of pafles anel passengers; rg F Sincluir belps to write mare 
and significuuthy, is ome of the lowest cost sinel ruled suecess stories like thix dn... 
operators in the business! another reason why Sinclair ts a leader in 


Sinclair has had o part in hel} ta the petroloum industry, 
chong dsc fetish rata Fe ae 8 : 
foan exacts the highest standards at air 
craft maintenanes ,. , and Sinelijr has 
supplied this demand for the finest lubet- 
cating oils und greases. 

During these 16 years, American ‘Air 
lines has used Sinclair aireralt ungine 
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Glass that shuts out intense heat 


Every time a huge, white-hot steel bar passes 
through this shear pulpit, it sende forth almoct 
unbearable waves of hunt. 


Yet, the shear operstor works in comparative 
coolness, despite blast sfter blast of hent— 
thanks to shields of special glass set up between 
‘his cage and the hot steel, 


Athin film permanently bonded to the outer 
sido of the glnos panels turnis back about 60% 
of the hot infrared raya from the fiery steel. 
Yet, the panels aro transparent so the operator 
tan sec and control the bar aw it moves through 
the shear, 

Aun transparent shield for banks of powerful 
spotlights, this glass may provide an answer to 
television's “hot-light” problem. It may have a 
use asa wind! icles used in steel 
farnuce rooms, or as a transparent floor for cals 
of overhead cranes handling het ingots or 
molten metal. 


Strange .asit may sem, this new 


film bonded to the glass conducts electricity 
and when current is applied through electrode 
the glass beoomes a heating elument for » 
riety of industrial drying applications, 


Throughout industry, Corning menns research 
in glass. because a multitude of Corning devel- 
opments—such as this E-C glass—have helped 
improve many a product, many & process. Se 
Wo suggest, if you are thinking in terms of prod- 
‘uet or process improvement, that you let us tell 
you more about Corning’s many kinds of glass, 
Write Hox N6, before your planning reaches the 
blueprint stage. Corning Glosa Works, Corning, 
New York, 
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1851—100 YEARS OF MAKING GLASS BETTER AND MORE USEFUL —1951 
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TOOLS OF PRODUCTION D0e oF the principal reasons for 


this country’s unique ability to produce, lies in the mobility available to men and 
materials through transportauon, 

Automobtles, trucks, buses, highway trailers and railroad trains are just us ¢s- 
sential tools of production as lathes and presses 

They take workmem where jabs are. They deliver materials that keep machines 
humming 

The transportation feats of the railroads are justly famous; feats in which The 
Budd Company has had an important part, 

Equally significant are the accomplishments of the automobile industry, which 
has mide universal ownership of cars posstble in this country alone, 

The all-stecl automobile body, or ted by The Budd Company, has been a 
major contribution to this development, So are Budd 
steel wheels for highway vehicles of all kines, And the > t t 
tools, processes and methods which bring them into 


being. The Rudd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gury. Fa Ts ii iii 
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WHILE THESE BELLS RING, SAFELY WEST, FREEDOM LIVES! 


to see 


THE TROSSACHS 


Scotland's Scenic Wonderland! 


(From Edinburgh or Glosgaw) 
Travel in Britwin is amoxingly inexponsiv: 
So, stay longer and see mare. Make sure 
of maximum savings—buy ALL your British 
transportation before you leave. (Bargain 
"go-ns-you-ploase” Mileage Coupons, for 
example, are NOT sald in Britain) Secure 
your reservations fos, on trains, channel 
steamers and at any of the 47 hotels of 
The Hotels Executive—start your trip with 
assured accommodations awaiting you. 
PLEASE CONSULT YOUN TRAVEL AGENT oc write Dept. Ae27 
WW YORE 20, WT. 
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NEW NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


ENLARGED MAPS 


UNITED STATES - 67” X 43':": This su- 
peth enlargement of the new U. S. map which 
came with the June NatrowAL GEOGRAPHIC will 
make a timely, 10-color wall display—with the 
Asia map below—portmying the two great centers 
of power in today’s tense world, U. 5. cities and 
towns graded according to 1950 census. Sei 
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ASIA & ADJACENT AREAS-—62'."X 49": 
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new beauty in “the original” sectional feature, so welcome 
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